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; A‘ CIDENTALLY, I came into possession of the April 
Progressive, and wish to tell you that I liked it very 
much writes Werner Schlusser of Mannheim-Freuden 


heim, Germany. “I would like to read it regularly,” he 
continues, “but IT am a European student that does not 
know— most of the time—what a hundred-mark bill 
looks like. How, please, can I go about subscribing to 
/ - sive? . 


\ letter in this vein turns up every few days in our 
mail, and more often than not we are able to respond by 
saying that a subscription is being entered through the 
generosit nd interest of an American subscriber who 
recognizes the great value of making The Progressive 
ivailable to foreign individuals and organizations con 
erned with American attitudes and actions in a world 
i tension 

And the mail from around our own United States 
lrequently includes a letter like this one, from L. D 
Scott of Denver 

‘A triend introduced me to The Progressive the other 
day by way of a trial subscription. I had never seen it be 
fore, but if all vour issues are like the current number, 
you can count on me as a regular reader. Be sure to let 
me know when my subscription expires——_I know I'll want 
to renew it.” 

We'll notify Mr. Scott, of course, and from experience 
we can predict that he will renew his subscription. A high 
proportion of The Progresstve’s readers come to know the 
magazine through a friend, and they in turn have a 
quainted others with their favorite magazine. Year after 
year this personal style of salesmanship has been the back 
bone of The Progressive’s expanding circulation, and the 
secret of its constantly growing influence among lawmak 
ers and community leaders throughout the land. 

This spring we've made it as easy and economical as 
possible for subscribers to perform this vital missionary 
work: you can send The Progressive to three new readers, 
it home or overseas, for five months for only $2. 

Details of the offer, suggestions for new readers, and 
i handy order form are on the back cover of this issue 

. 


\ glimpse of the Editor's schedule for the months 
just ahead shows some of the finest fare in recent years. 
Among the articles scheduled for early issues are “Cracks 
n our National Economy” by Leon H. Keyserling, former 
hairman of the President's Council of Economic Advis 
ers, ‘‘Britain’s Angry Young Men” by Hallam Tennyson, 

The Dilemma of American Liberalism” by Herbert H 
Lehman, and “America’s Blindspot in Asia” by Helen 
Mears. Also scheduled are a profile of Pennsylvania’s 
ippealing new Senator, Joseph S. Clark, by William V 
Shannon, an analysis of the “new realism’ in liberal 
thinking on foreign policy by George Shepherd, Jr., and 
reports from India, Egypt, Denmark, and the U.S.S.R 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THI 
AND 


A Matchless Moment 


; aes MONTHS ago in this space 
we ventured the cautious hope 
that a tender plant called peace might 
be taking root despite the alien soil 
and stormy weather of the Cold War. 
That plant is still fragile and under 
nourished today, but it is poking its 
head higher into the sun, reaching 
more confidently each day for the 
strength that may let it live and make 
it grow. 

It may be that it is seasonal mad- 
ness, brought on by the sights and 
sounds and smells of springtime, that 
makes us think and write this way 
But harder-headed men than we have 
seen the plant and savored its hope 
Men like Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson, Harold Stassen, Charles E 
Bohlen, and President Eisenhower 
have testified in recent weeks, usually 
without commanding much attention 
in the press—for good news is seldom 
front-page news—that the Russians 
are not only behaving better and call 
ing us by less loathsome names, but 
they are negotiating in earnest and 
meeting us part way In the quest for 
a modest beginning toward disarma 
ment. Consider, for example: 

e Before leaving Moscow, where he 
served brilliantly as our ambassador 
for four years, Bohlen expressed the 
conviction that “the desire for peace 
among the Soviet leaders” is genuine 
Bohlen, one of the world’s ablest stu 
dents of Soviet institutions and sharp 
est critics of Soviet policies, made it 
clear that the Russians will drive a 
hard bargain, of course, but they 
want disarmament. 


e Defense Secretary Wilson, 
menting on the newest Soviet 
posals at the London disarmament 
conference, delivered what was for 
him an extraordinary accolade when 
he said that they “designed to 
contribute to the peace of the world.” 


really 


com 
pro 
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e Stassen, our top negotiator at the 
London talks, reported to President 
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Eisenhower that a more sincere effort 
was being made to reach agreement 
than was ever the case before. 

e The President, catching Stassen’s 
contagious optimism, spoke warm) 
of the new hope generated by genuine 
negotiations and promised that the 
United States would study the newest 
Soviet proposals “very sympathetical 
ly” and “very earnestly’—a considet 
able change from the automatic cry 
of “propaganda” with which we 
usually greet Kremlin suggestions in 
world affairs. 

The new mood showed up most 
spectacularly at the London confer- 
ence where the Soviet delegation un 
veiled a program that included a 
wide area of aerial inspection, repre 
senting the first significant Soviet. ac- 
ceptance of the “open skies” proposal 
proclaimed by President Eisenhower 
amidst Soviet jeers, at the summit 
conference in Geneva nearly two 
years ago. The Russians do not now 
come close to accepting the whole of 
the Eisenhower program, but they do 
ibandon their previous rejection ot 
the basic principle that “open skies’ 
will permit a measure of disarmament 
inspection and a degree of assurance 
against surprise attack. The limited 
Soviet approval takes the form of 
suggesting that an area in the West, 
including parts of Western Europe 
parts of Western United States, and 
Alaska be open to Soviet aerial in 
spection in exchange for American 
aerial surveillance of Poland, part ot 
the Balkans, a small part of Western 
Soviet Union, eastern Siberia, and the 
Soviet Far East 

The Pentagon's 
was automatic, 


initial response 
ranging from politely 
phrased skepticism to angry rejection 
of the Soviet scheme as a trap and a 
hoax. But President Eisenhower and 
the State Department were not so 
sure. They didn’t think the ] 
was proposing a fair wade of inspec 
tion sites, but they were impressed by 


remlin 
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THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE 


the Soviet acceptance of the unde 
lying principle and hopeful that 

basis for bargaining had been estal 
lished. 

In another sphere of internationa 
relations—the pro 
gram—the have met us not 
halfway but all the way, to the great 
embarrassment of the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration. It was three | 
years the President 
the I Nations to p 


dramatic plan 


atoms-for peace 
Soviets 


and i 
that 
nited 


ago 
‘> mS 
to open a worldwide 


channel for the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy by providing an inter 
national organization to promote edu 
search, 


cation, re and utilization. Last 


S2-nation conlerence re 
sponded to pleas of American spoke 

men by rejecting a series of objections 
raised by Soviet and Indian delegates 


4 


October, an 


Che conference proceeded to cap the 
climax of a American 
unanimously approving 

charter for the International Atomi 
Energy Agency, the organization that 


administer 


spec tacular 
success by 


would and 


safeguard 
world pool of fissionable materials 
be used for the 


everywhere 


betterment of 


ee 


Rebutted in their efforts to modify 
the charter, the Soviets accepted de 
feat uncommonly grace 
Several months ago the Soviet Unior 
and two other Communist members 
of the United Nations, Byelorussia 
and Rumania, ratified the Eisenhow 
er program the U.S 
hadn't even begun official considera 
tion of U.S 
agency 


man 
kind 


with 


por vd 


but Senate 


membership in th 
Far more 


disturbing than the Sen 


ate’s failure to act is the 


report ot 
correspond 
ents that the Senate may refuse ratif 


perceptive Washington 
ation when the vote does come 
senators raised the 
just another giveaway’ 
despite the fact that nations 
ing fissionable material from the 
gency will be required to pay for it 
and all administrative 
be prorated among 
on the basis of then 


some 
have objectic 
that this is “ 


obtain 


expenses W il 
member 


payments to de 


nations 








tray costs of the U.N. Other Senators 
have expressed the fear that some of 
the fissionable material might be si- 
phoned off for destructive purposes 
despite the fact that the agency 
charter requires, at Araerican insist 
ence, continuous inspection to pre 
vent agency-provided nuclear mater 
ials from being used for any purpose 
remotely military. 

If the Senate retuses to ratify, or 
if it surrounds approval with crip 
pling reservations, American leader 
ship for peace will be gravely im 
paired, The worldwide atoms-lor 
peace agency would be paralyzed at 
birth, its shining promise destroyed 
by the nation that conceived it. The 
Soviet Union, first to approve Pres 
ident Eisenhower's great dream, could 
hope to inherit at least some of the 
moral stature that the President 
sought to claim for America. 


Che Soviets are making great ad 
vances even now in another and 
equally significant struggle of our 
nuclear age. The Kremlin is stepping 
up its drive to pose as the champion 
of the swelling numbers of humanity 
demanding an end to the testing ol 
nuclear weapons. The Soviets man 
iged to set off seven test explosions 
in the interval between their appeals 
or an end to the tests, but built-in 
contradictions of their policy have 
not noticeably retarded their efforts 
to serve as spokesman for the moral 
conscience of mankind. Their task 
has been greatly simplified by the 
stubborn refusal of the United States 
to agree either to a permanent ban 
or an experimental moratorium on 
tests, either of which the Soviets have 
said they would accept as a start to 
ward thermonuclear disarmament 


America’s refusal to negotiate aban 
donment of the tests is today undet 
greater worldwide fire than ever be 
fore, largely as a result of the recent 
pronouncement by Pope Pius, the 
warning of the German nuclear scien 
tists, the ofhcial pleas of the Japanese 
government and people, and, most of 
ill, the sober ippeal ot one ol the 
vorid’s best loved and mos oilte 
men, Dr Albert Schweitzer Dr 
Schweitzer’s warning to the world, 
sent from his hospital in French 
Equatorial Africa to the Norwegian 
Nobel Prize Committee in Oslo, was 


broadcast to 50 nations on a single 
day and commanded front-page atten- 
tion in much of the world press. 

The 82-year-old Nobel Prize-win 
ning physicist struck hard at the 
complacent notion fostered by agen 
cies like our Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that most people have already 
absorbed, without harmful effect, 
more radiation from dental or body 
X-rays and from shoe-testing machines 
than they will ever get from the 
nuclear weapons tested thus far or 
to be tested in the future. This isn’t 
the point, Dr. Schweitzer argued. It 
isn’t the amount of radiation in the 
atmosphere that is decisive; it is the 
tendency of plant and animal life 
to accumulate and store radioactive 
elements. 


“What this storing of radioactive 
material implies is clearly demon- 
strated by the observations made 
when, at one occasion, the radio- 
ictivity of the Columbia River in 
North America was analyzed. The 
radioactivity was caused by the atomic 
plants at Hanford (Washington), 
which produces atomic energy for in 
dustrial purposes, and which empty 
their waste water into the river 

“The radioactivity of the waste 
water was insignificant But the 
radioactivity of the river plankton 
was 2,000 times higher, that of the 
ducks eating the plankton 40,000 
times higher, that of the fish 150,000 
times higher. In young swallows fed 
on insects caught by their parents in 
the river, the radioactivity was 500,000 
times higher and in the egg yolks of 
the water birds more than 1,000,000 
times higher.” 


The claim, advanced by our gov 
ernment and others, that the increase 
in radioactivity does not exceed the 
amount the human body can tolerate 
without harm “is just evading the 
problem,” Dr. Schweitzer insisted. 
“Even if not directly affected by the 
radioactive material in the air, we are 
indirectly affected through that which 
has fallen down, is falling down, and 
will fall down. We are absorbing this 
through radioactive drinking water 
ind through animal and _ vegetable 


foodstuffs.”” The result, the celebrated 

ientist warned, is that we are not 
only threatening our own health “but 
ilso that of our descendants” for “the 


cells of the reproductive organs are 
particularly vulnerable to radiation.” 
Such “a catastrophe must be pre 


vented,” Dr. pleaded. 


In response to Dr. Schweitzer’s 
powerful plea against continuation of 
H-bomb tests, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, through its scientist 
member, Dr. Willard F. Libby, re 
newed the AEC’s basic argument 
that radiation produced by fall-out 
from nuclear tests was far less than 
the natural radiation to which every 
one is exposed. Here clearly is terrain 
where the layman is lost and honest 
scientists can and do differ. We don’t 
for a second challenge Dr. Libby's 
ability or integrity as a scientist; as far 
as we know both are impeccable. But 
Dr. Libby exposed himself to attack 
on political and moral grounds when 
he ventured into realms of politics 
and morals in his reply to Dr. Schweit- 
zer. For Dr. Libby asked Dr. Schweit 
zer to weigh the “small” risk of radia 
tion from nuclear tests against “the 
far greater risk, to freedom-loving 
people everywhere in the world, of 
not maintaining our defenses against 
the totalitarian forces at large in the 
world until such time as safeguarded 
disarmament is achieved.” 


Schweitzer 


This strikes us as an outrageous 
distortion of the issue. Even if the 
radiation of H-bomb tests were as 
harmless as Dr. Libby believes—and 
there are many scientists who disagree 
sharply with him—there is nothing 
in Dr. Schweitzer’s appeal, or in the 
proposals of others contending for a 
negotiated ban on ail tests by all na 
tions, that ranges the “small” risk of 
radiation against “the far greater 
risk” of exposing ourselves to attack 
by a totalitarian power. Dr. Schweit- 
zer was not appealing to the free 
world to abandon tests unilaterally; 
he was calling for a mobilization of a 
public opinion “in the countries con- 
cerned and among all nations”—a 
public opinion strong enough to in 
duce the statesmen of all countries 
“to reach an agreement to stop the 
experiments.” 


All men of good will yearn for that 
goal of “safeguarded disarmament” 
of which Dr. Libby spoke. But this 
is still on the far horizon of hope 
Immediately before us are specific 
issues in conflict, some of which are 
being reduced at long last to what 
seem like manageable proportions 
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One that isn’t is the one against 
which Dr. Schweitzer has warned so 
urgently. The Russians are ready to 
negotiate a moratorium on nuclear 
weapons tests. Or so they say to a 
listening world. It is the United 
States that has refused to budge up 
to now. 

President Eisenhower and his aides 
have expressed controlled elation over 
what seems to them increased Soviet 
willingness to negotiate basic issues. 
Here is a matchless moment for Mr. 


Eisenhower to respond affirmatively to 
Dr. Schweitzer’s moving appeal by 
inviting the Russians to join us at 
once in negotiating an enforceable 
prohibition on the further testing of 
nuclear weapons. Such an agreement, 
in Dr. Schweitzer’s words, would “be 
like the early sunrays of hope which 
suffering humanity is longing for.” 
And such an agreement might go far 
toward carrying Dr. Libby's “safe 
guarded disarmament” into the realm 
of the possible 


Two Senators from Wisconsin 


ISCONSIN’S known 

names—LaFollette and McCa) 
thy—passed each other in the head- 
lines one week last month. Robert 
Marion LaFollette, Sr., was chosen, 
along with Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
and Taft, to serve in the Senate’s own 
Hall of Fame. On the following day 
Senator Joseph Raymond McCarthy 
died at age 48. 

It was inevitable that their names 
would be linked in many of the essays 
published in the nation’s press. Typi- 
cal was a column by David Lawrence, 
who wrote, in an obituary of McCar- 
thy, of the furious vilification that 
beat down on LaFollette because he 
had dared oppose American involve- 
ment in World War I. Forty years 
afterward he was chosen one of the 
five all-time greats of the Senate. 
“Time,” Lawrence mused, “some- 
times makes martyrs out of men who 
were pilloried during their lifetime.” 
It is not too much to hope, Law- 
rence seemed wistfully to be hoping, 
that time may deal as kindly with 
McCarthy. 

We do not pretend to any consid- 
erable objectivity in appraising La- 
Follette, founder and first editor of 
The Progressive, or McCarthy, who 
was the object of our editorial con- 
tempt for more than a decade. But 
we are convinced that when one has 
said that both were Senators from 
Wisconsin, he has said all there is to 
say on the subject of similarities. 

LaFollette’s whole life was a cease- 
less struggle against political corrup- 
tion and economic injustice. He 
risked the wrath of powerful interests 
in his dedicated service to the people 
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he loved. He worked prodigiously, 
mastered the subjects on which he 
spoke, and earned a reputation for 
being one of the toughest yet fairest 
debaters of his time. His was a crea- 
tive drive—a drive to make the in- 
struments of political democracy more 
responsive to the will of the people 
and a drive to provide greater equal- 
ity of social and economic opportuni- 
ty for every American, whatever his 
creed or color. He introduced and 
fought for legislation to advance these 
ends. Some of it was adopted in his 
time; much that was then spurned as 
radical was adopted years afterward 
when America was fighting its way 
out of the worst depression in its 
history. 

LaFollette saw and said with extra- 
ordinary clarity that the roots of Com- 
munism lie not in subversive instincts 
of political opponents, but in hunger, 
privation, discrimination, and the 
hopelessness that comes to those who 
are denied a fair chance in life. He 
left as his legacy a strengthened de- 
mocracy and a progressive program 
that was to serve his country for more 
than a generation after his death. 

McCarthy's career represented the 
reverse in every respect. He was not 
concerned with political corruption 
or economic injustice; in fact he was 
intimately aligned with the very 
forces in American life that LaFol 
lette had dedicated himself to expose 
and dethrone. McCarthy was a shod- 
dy workman, a skimmer and skipper 
in pursuit of sensation—forever on 
the hunt for headlines. He was a 
brawling, bullying debater, rarely in 
possession of facts, often quick to 


impugn the patriotism of his oppo 
nent, and always ready to turn on 
that tremolo of | self-righteousness 
which became the trademark of his 
peculiar oratory. His was a destruc 
tive drive—-a drive for power for its 
own sake, a drive that was barren of 
creative purpose or achievement. His 
name appears on no legislation worth 
remembering; he gave it only to an 
ism which shook the foundations of 
freedom at home and gravely weak 
ened our stature abroad. 

For McCarthy the tear of Commu 
nism that hung over the nation be- 
came a vehicle to achieve power. A 
nation that had just emerged from 
the bloodiest war in all history—vic 
torious, it thought—only to find that 
it had exchanged a Nazi menace for 
a Communist menace, was in a mood 
to let McCarthy play on its doubts 
and fears with his devil theory of 
politics. Conditions were thus right 
for McCarthy's decision to ride this 
complex of frustrations in the age of 
anxiety that followed World War II, 
and he rode it recklessly for all it was 
worth—-rode it to the pinnacle ol 
world notoriety and then as swiftly 
down to the bottomless pit of censure 
and repudiation from which he could 
never return. His answer to the 
threat of repressive Communism was 
repression at home. He left as his 
legacy countiess wounds that will be 
a long time healing, many lives that 
were turned into tragedy by his blud 
geoning methods, a weakened faith in 
some of the institutions of freedom, 
and a sense of national shame that so 
many had traveled with him before 
realizing the destination of his dark 
journey. 

It is to the everlasting credit of 
the great majority of Americans that 
they turned their backs on McCarthy 
after they had had a chance to see 
and hear him as he was. But not be- 
fore great damage was done to our 
rights and liberties. There is still 
much to be done by way of rehabilita 
tion and reconstruction. In this task 
it is the kind of inspiration and lead- 
ership provided by Wisconsin's La 
Follette for his generation that Amer- 
ica most needs today. If he were alive 
today, he would counsel us, we feel 
confident, that the first battle in the 
struggle against Communism is with- 
in ourselves—to strengthen our own 
dedication to democracy by living its 
principles in our daily lives. 








Health Insurance for All 


by JAMES E. MURRAY 


This is the first of a series of articles exploring the highly contro- 
versial field of medical economics. Senator Murray's argument for 
a national health insurance program for the United States will be 
followed in early issues by articles examining the operation of 
other and more all-embracing programs of state planning in medi- 


cine 


up-to-date reports on the workings of socialized medicine in 


Great Britain, public-private health schemes in the Scandinavian 
countries, and the totally socialized system prevailing in the Soviet 
Union. Senator Murray, long a front-line fighter for national health 


nsurance, has been a member of the U.S. Senate for 2 


\ EDICAL RESEARCH and tech 
+ nology have recorded fabulous 
advances in the dozen years since 


World War II. Almost daily we hear 
of some new and dramatic break 
through in a critical area. Many of 
these developments were interpreted 
for readers of The Progressive by 
Selig Greenberg in the April issue. 
His report showed that the progress 
of medical science has been gratify- 
ingly wonderful, that its promise is 
tremendous 

Improved therapy and medicines 
have permitted a drastic shortening 
of hospital confinements for matern- 
ity cases and many ailments. Many 
diseases formerly considered chronic, 
or requiring extended hospital treat- 
ment, are now quickly curable. Suc h 
advances would help to limit medi 
cal care expenditures if other medi 
cal and economic developments push 
ing in the opposite direction had not 
created a persistent rise in the unit 
cost. A typical list of medical services 
which could be purchased for $100 
in 1945 had been marked up to $164 
by March, 1957, a greater rise than 
for the consumer price index as a 
whole. 

Since January 1953, the average 
cost of medical care has advanced 
more than 14 per cent. This is, by a 
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23 years.- 
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wide margin, the most rapid increase 
for any component of the price in- 
dex, and a factor in the more than 
four per cent increase in overall liv- 
ing costs. 

It is important to note that these 
price comparisons are cast in terms 
of an unchanging list of medical serv- 
ices based on spending patterns of 
1951-52. The newer medicines, newer 
technology, and more “specialized 
specialists” are not yet in the basic 
list priced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; when they are they will 
push actual costs still higher. 

One inescapable fact emerges: the 
price tag on the package marked 
“good medical care”—always too high 
for many families—is growing too 
fast for most of us. One further fact 
should be obvious: many more Ameri- 
cans could afford the 1957 model 
if medical economics were as up to 
date as medical technology—and as 
dedicated to the general welfare. 

Dr. Alan Gregg, an eminent med 
ical authority and vice president 
emeritus of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, recently observed that for an 
insurance payment of $100 a person a 
year, medical science “could give a 
service the like of which has not 
ever been known, a service of a 
thoroughness, convenience, and ef- 


ficacy such as to reduce the incidence, 
the severity, and the cost of present 
illness in our population.” 

In 1955, the aggregate of medical 
care expenditures in the United 
States was nearly 18 billion dollars. 
This year it will probably exceed 
$20 billion—an average of more than 
$100 a year per capita 

Has this high level of expenditure 
for medical care brought us the high 
level of service envisaged by D1 
Gregg? The answer is emphatically 
in the negative, because Dr. Gregg 
was talking about the beneficial effect 
ot prepayment, through insurance, on 
both medical economics and medical 
technology. In 1957, the American 
people, beguiled by propaganda of 
the American Medical 
are still recapturing through health 
insurance only a small part of thei 
medical care expenses 

How far have we actually pro- 
gressed in covering medical risks by 
insurance? 

In 1955, about two-thirds of our 
$18 billion medical care bill was paid 
by individuals, families, employers, 
and private philanthropy. About 
one-third was paid by government 
military personnel and veterans, the 
five million persons on public assist- 
ance, the mentally ill, the tubercular, 
and public community hospitals and 
clinics. 

Almost half of the $18 billion was 
“potentially insurable,” as indicated 
in a report of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. In 
practice, only $1 in every $7 was ac- 
tually insured. The proportion of the 
medical bill insured differs widely 
for individual families. For a fortu- 
nate few, all or nearly all the expense 
is covered. For a far larger number, 
the insurance proves to be negligible 


or zero. 


In 1952-53, half a million families 
had medical bills exceeding their en 
tire annual income. About eleven pet 
cent of all families accounted for 43 
per cent of the charges for personal 
health services. A sixth of the na- 
tion’s families were in debt for hos 
pital and medical services. The situa- 
tion is almost certainly worse today. 

Ironically, many of our friends 
abroad regard the United States as 
an “underdeveloped area” for public 
health insurance. Forty-five countries 


Association, 
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had public health and maternity in 
surance programs in 1955 compared 
with 23 in 1935. Such insurance has 
long been accepted as routine in the 
Scandinavian countries and Western 
Europe. 

The American Medical Association 
often points to the growing pains of 
the British National Health Service 
as signs of failure. But U.S. News 
and World Report, rounding up 
British doctors’ complaints in its is- 
sue of April 9, commented that you 
seldom meet anyone who advocates 
an end to the program. A Gallup 
Poll bears this out. Last summer, af 
ter ten years of the present system, 
89 Britons gave the service a favor- 
able rating for every four who were 
unfavorable. At the same time, Brit- 
ish general practitioners were asked 
whether they would now favor start- 
ing the program if the choice were 
open; 67 per cent of the doctors said 
they would favor starting the pro- 
gram, against $1 per cent who would 
not. 

Too many of us have been lulled 
by the dulcet assurances of the AMA, 
sedulously circulated by the adver- 
tising talents of Madison Avenue, 
that voluntary plans will take care 
of all our health needs. The 
fosters the belief that rising costs 
will soon be covered by the spread- 
ing umbrella of voluntary health 
insurance. 


The truth is that the umbrella 
simply is not big enough, cannot 
spread its protection fast enough, is 
too thin, and has too many holes to 
do the job. In fact, there is no single 
canopy of voluntary health insurance. 
What we have in operation is a multi 
tude of diversified insurance plans, 
only partly coordinated. There is no 
possibility that these separate systems 
could somehow coalesce into a gen 
erally protective canopy without 
creating intolerable overlaps and in 
credible waste. 

To say that voluntary insurance 
has not solved and is not likely to 
solve the problem of insuring good 
medical care for everyone is not to 
belittle or deny its positive contri- 
butions. Voluntary health insurance 
has shown that risk-sharing and pre 
payment are feasible. Within its 
limited availability and the fine print 
restrictions in the contracts, volun- 
tary health insurance has helped mil 
lions of people to meet most of their 


wish 
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hospitalization expenses and some of 
the expenses of surgery. But about 
a third of our population still does 
not have even the most common type 
of protection, hospital-expense insur- 
ance. Only eight to ten million Amer 
icans have major medical expense in 
surance that covers the well-named 
“catastrophic” illnesses—and even for 
these people there are many individ 
ual exclusions of types of risks, as well 
as dollar-maxima and time-limits to 
the insurance protection 

Vigorous opposition by leaders of 
organized medicine has retarded the 
spread of group clinics and insurance 
plans designed to give comprehensiv: 
prepaid protection. Only five 
million people are accorded the fi 
nancial security and preventive bene 
fits of comprehensive 
contracts, 


some 


health-care 


Five years ago, Dr. James H. Means 
of the Massachusetts General Hospi 
tal pointed out that “Blue Shield add 
ed to Blue Cross does not really con 
stitute a comprehensive health plan; 
and most important, the two together 
make no provisions for preventive 
medicine.” 


Significant items of expense are stil] 
generally considered uninsurable 


e Dental care is as urgent, expen 
sive, and difficult to budget for many 
families as is hospital, surgical, o1 
medical care. Yet the voluntary in 
surers and the dental profession have 
barely begun their first cautious stud 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatct 


“But | Still Keep Dreaming About 
Socialism and Bureaucrats” 


ies of the possibilities ol prepayment 
and group plans 

e The 15 million 
age 65 find themselves with limited o1 
shrinking insurance protection, or en 
tirely excluded from health insur 
ance, at the very period in life whe 
they have the most need for medica! 
services and are least able to budget 
for the cost 


Americans o\ 


e Others who, with their depend 
ents, generally cannot share 
vantages of group insurance but must 


the ad 


rely on higher-cost individual insur 
ance or none at all include larm fam 
ilies, the self-employed, employees of 
small firms in 
domestic 
workers, 
ployed, 
health 
gree that interferes with regular em 
ployment in an 


many communities 
workers, 
the three 
and 


is already 


migratory tarm 
million 


pe rsons 


une 
those whose 


impaired to a ce 


insurable 


While health insurance benefit pay 
ments in 1955 (the latest year report 
ed) were nearly one-sixth higher than 
in 1954, the need was climbing almost 
as fast. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare reports that 
the rise in 
ficient to increase by 


group 


benefits was “only suf 
1.8 percentage 
points the coverage of the national 
medical care bill.” 

“If the costs of 
tinue to says the Department, 
“the volume of benefits must increase 
even more if the pro 
tection previously afforded is to be 
continued.” 

In achieving its expansion, 
voluntary insurance has skimmed the 
cream. If people 
and the types ol risk now denied in 
surance, it 1955 
rate ol expansion cannot possibly be 
nraintained 
tinue: it would be 30 years or more 
1986 or 


medical care con 


rise,” 


same level of 


recent 
one considers th 
becomes clear the 
But assume it could con 
voluntary in 
surance covered substantially all the 


expenses considered by the Depart 
ment to be “potentially 


later before 


insurable,’ 


i. e., the fees of physicians, hospitals, 
dentists, and nurses, and one-third of 
expenditures for drugs and appliances 


Thirty years is a long time to wait 
when an effective solution is already 
at hand 


Our medical care problem arises 
from imequalities inequalities in in 


comes, in the needs for health serv 





ices, in the availability of insurance 
protection, in the ready availability 
of medical services. Improved services 
are technically feasible. The need for 
action is in the financing and dis- 
tribution of services. Timid and tem- 
porizing proposals, like the Elisen- 
hower Administration's flimsy plan 
for reinsurance, will not make a dent 
on the problem. 

The health services which people 
must now forego are not reflected in 
the totals of current expenditures for 
health care. They do not even get 
into the national income accounts, ex- 
cept in a negative sort of way, for 
they represent a tremendous, irre- 
trievable loss of productive power, 
lowering the national income below 
what it would otherwise be. Short- 
term non-occupational illness and dis- 
ability alone were responsible for 
wage losses estimated at $6.6  bil- 
lion in 1955. Add income losses 
from long-term affliction, premature 





deaths, and work-connected disabil- 
ity, and the amount becomes several 
times larger. 

Since voluntary insurance is now 
paying only one-seventh of all bills 
actually incurred for medical care, it 
obviously is paying an even smaller 
fraction of the bills that ought to be 
incurred if all our people are to en- 
joy good health. 

The nation cannot afford only a 
small fraction of protection. An ade- 
quate program must protect each fam- 
ily and individual against all signifi- 
cant risks, include adequate preven- 
tive services, and remove present bar- 
riers to early treatment. An adequate 
program, moreover, would distribute 
each year’s costs over the whole popu- 
lation instead of letting it be con- 
centrated on those who suffer illness 
in the year. It would distribute each 
person’s costs over his working life 
instead of lumping them in his years 
of greatest adversity. 
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This is a big order. It calls for cor- 
respondingly broad action. It calls for 
a national! health insurance program. 
Nothing less will do the job. 

What is national health insurance? 


One—It is a nationwide insurance 
system on a contributory basis, simi- 
lar to our successful, time-tested pro- 
grams of old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance and unemployment insurance. 


Two—insured persons and their 
families would be entitled to compre- 
hensive medical care. This would in- 
clude preventive and diagnostic ex- 
aminations; laboratory and X-ray 
services; curative treatment in the hos- 
pital, doctor’s office, or patient's 
home; the more costly prescribed 
medicines; special appliances and eye- 
glasses. Services of family doctors and 
specialists would be covered. Dental 
care and home nursing to a limited 
degree would also be given. 


Three—Each individual would be 
free to choose and to change his doc- 
tor, hospital, or dentist. Actually, 
many people would have freer choice 
than now, because practitioners 
would be attracted to many areas now 
inadequately served. 

Four—Physicians, dentists, and 
others providing services would be as- 
sured full freedom of professional 
practice, including the right to ac- 
cept or reject any patient. Each would 
be free to locate where he wishes and 
to participate in the insurance plan 
or stay out. Those who took part 
would be paid from the insurance 
fund in amounts and by methods 
which they or their representatives 
negotiated. 

Five—Each insured worker would 
pay 1% per cent of his income from 
employment—up to a limit of $90 a 
year on earnings of $6,000 or more. 
Employers would match these pay- 
ments, just as they now do under the 
social security system. Also insured 
would be self-employed persons, all 
persons entitled to old-age, survivors, 
or disability benefits under the Social 
Security Act, and all who are entitled 
to an annuity under the Federal Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

Six—Members of a voluntary 
health insurance plan that meets min- 
imum standards could continue to 
obtain their medical services from 
that plan. The insurance fund would 
pay their premiums. 
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Seven—Those persons, including 
the needy, who do not qualify as in- 
sured individuals, or their depend- 
ents, would receive the same health 
service as the insured. Financing 
would be arranged between the 
health-insurance system and appropri- 
ate public agencies. 


Eight—Insurance operations would 
be managed within local areas under 
a plan adopted by each state. The 
states would be encouraged to make 
agreements with voluntary health 
services and insurance plans. The fed- 
eral role would be limited substantial- 
ly to collecting funds for distribution 
through the states to local practition- 
ers and service agencies, and to es- 
tablishing broad operating standards. 


Nine—Each state would develop a 
program to encourage maximum par- 
ticipation and efficient use of health 
practitioners amd facilities, and also 
to improve the available supply and 
its distribution. It would be a spe- 
cific goal of the program to make 
available in all health-service areas 
the full range of medical, hospital, 
and other personal health services. 
Financial and other incentives would 
be provided to make practice more 
attractive in areas now neglected, to 
assure high standards of service, and 
to encourage constant improvement. 


Ten—At current levels of employ- 
ment and earnings, the payroll con 
tributions would be about $6 billion 
a year. Congress could add as much 
as $2 billion from general revenues. 
The total would equal nearly 90 per 
cent of present “potentially insur- 
able” private expenditures for med 
ical care. 


In their efforts to befog the issue 
of public policy, spokesmen for the 
A.M.A. have assiduously endeavored 
to pin on national health insurance 
the false label of “socialized medi- 
cine” and to conjure up a picture of 
patients and doctors “regimented” by 
the federal government 

To any one who uses words hon- 
estly, “socialized medicine” means a 
system in which hospitals are owned 
and operated by government and the 
physicians and other practitioners are 
employees of government. Many 
countries do operate systems of so- 
cialized medicine. The United States 
itself has plenty of selective examples 
of this approach in our military and 
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Herblock in The Washingtor 


“Who's Ahead?” 


veterans hospitals and other public 
institutions. 

Pressures are mounting inexorably 
for expansion of these publicly op 
erated systems of medical care and 
for opening them to additional select- 
ed categories of individuals. These 
pressures threaten to become irresist- 
ible unless an adequate alternative is 
adopted. National health insurance is 
that alternative. 

Socialized medicine has never been 
advocated by those who favor national 
health insurance. On the contrary, 
national health insurance would ren- 
der unnecessary the further growth of 
government-operated medicine. 


Under national health insurance, 
the doctors would not be employed 
by government. They would remain 
independent practitioners. Hospitals 
would remain independent. Patients 
would be guaranteed free choice. 
Freedom and privacy in the doc- 
tor-patient relationship would be 
safeguarded. 


The big change would be in the 
method of paying bills. The British 
Medical Association has said its mem- 
bers “are pleased to be relieved of the 
labor of sending out bills and are 
glad that financial considerations 
need no longer play a part in decid 
ing how frequently to visit a patient.” 

Some have suggested that intro- 
duction of national health insurance 
should await the day when we have 
enough doctors and hospitals. Other- 


wise the profession may be ove 
whelmed by the newly effective de 
mands for service and the quality ol 
care may be impaired. 

This is a valid concern. But wi 
that day of adequacy ever come with 
out national health insurance? 

National health insurance will back 
up existing needs for service with 
enough stable purchasing power to 
assure adequate and steady profes 
sional income. Personnel and facili 
ties will increase more rapidly when, 
through insurance, the money to pay 
for services is assured in all areas. 
Medical schools will expand, aug 
menting the supply of doctors, when 
the effective demand for them gets 
tangible expression through the in- 
surance system. 

Of course, the inauguration of na 
tional health insurance would mean 
a significant immediate increase in 
effective demand for health services 
Temporary safeguards would be re 
quired to avoid a harmful bidding up 
of rates and prices. At the outset, pri 
mary attention would be given to im 
proving the distribution of available 
services. This in itself would raise 
the general level of health. Soon, as 
the number of practitioners and facil 
ities became more nearly adequate, 
emphasis could shift to general im 
provement of standards of service 

In contrast with medical technol- 
ogy, the financing of medical care has 
evolved at a snail's pace. Up to now 
the approach has been on a piece 
meal, temporizing basis, through seg 
mented plans of voluntary insurance 
National health insurance offers a 
comprehensive approach. It tackles 
the problem as a whole, just as a 
first-rate general practitioner con 
cerns himself with the whole individ- 
ual, not with specific symptoms alone 


If we continue the long wait for 
voluntary programs to do the job, 
we shall pay out many times more, 
over the next generation and longer, 
in wasted manpower, lost production, 
and needless suffering. 

With national health insurance, 
we can eliminate barriers that have 
foreclosed adequate medical care for 
millions. We can provide all the 
American people with a quality and 
completeness of health service the 
like of which has never been known. 
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The Tragedy of 
William Knowland 


by WILLIAM V. SHANNON 


T 48, William Fife Knowland, 

the senior Senator from Calli- 
fornia, Republican Leader in the 
Senate, and prospective candidate for 
governor of California in 1958 and 
for the Presidential nomination in 
1960, is at the same age as was the 
late Robert Taft when he began his 
long, futile quest for the Presidency 
twenty years ago. Knowland, like 
Taft, is that authentic figure: an 
honest, true-blue American tory. 
(None of your mushy Modern Re- 
publicanism or rhetorical liberalism 
or advertising gimmicks for him!) 
Already the forces of the Party’s right 
and far-right are rallying to his pre 
sumptive candidacy. Already the fe- 
brile pamphleteers who pass in this 
country for conservative intellectuals 
are burdening his cause with their 
gray, leaden presence. Knowland was 
Taft's choice as his successor in the 
Senate leadership. He is in many, 
though not all, senses Taft's intel- 
lectual heir. The battle lines are 
forming for another massive strug- 
gle for control of the Republican 
Party. As heir to Taft's broken dream 
of powel and caretaker of Taft's 
political estate, can Knowland smash 
the grip of Eastern business interests 
and of their political agents, the 
Deweys and Brownells, on his party 
and lead American conservatives to 
the promised land? 

Knowland believes he can. In ear- 
nest of his belief, he has embarked 
on a daring gamble. Forsaking an 
established position of power in 
Washington, he has announced his 
retirement from the Senate and has 
entered into a struggle with Governor 
Knight for the Republican guberna- 
torial nomination in California. Al- 
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though he has sensibly deferred a 
public announcement of his state- 
wide ambitions until October, no in- 
formed observer doubts his inten- 
tion. His eyes are on the capital in 
Sacramento because he believes the 
longest way around is the shortest 
way home to the White House 
Taft's disillusioning experience three 
times demonstrated that the U.S. 
Senate, for all its seductive prestige 
and power, is no hospitable staging 
ground for a Presidential campaign. 

Knowland’s decision seems sound 
for he cannot add further to his na- 
tional reputation in Washington, and 
the reputation he has already earned 
here limits as much as it advances his 
progress to his goal. In a city where 
politics is the major industry, com- 
promise the way of life, and a toler- 
ant skepticism about men and causes, 
not to say a certain cyncism, is the 
prevailing attitude, Knowland con- 
tinues to surprise and disconcert by 
his bedrock integrity, his adamant 
refusal to compromise, and his in- 
tellectual rigidity. Moreover, the 
forum of the Senate provides a parade 
ground on which Knowland cannot 
resist exhibiting his views on foreign 
affairs which for him, as for Taft, are 
a source of political weakness. A term 
or two in the governor’s chair, for 
example, may remove the curse of 
being known as “the Senator from 
Formosa.” 

Knowland, again like Taft, is the 
scion of a native political dynasty. 
His father J]. R. (Joseph Russell) 





WILLIAM V. SHANNON is the Wash- 
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Knowland is the son of a New Yorker 
who went west in the Gold Rush 
and founded a fortune in lumber, 
shipping, and banking. J. R. served 
in the state legislature and for ten 
years in the House of Representa 
tives. Defeated for the Senate in 1914 
he acquired the Oakland Tribune 
(across the bay from San Francisco) 
and became, by virtue of his acumen, 
his wealth, and his strategically lo 
cated newspaper, one of the behind 
the-scenes powers in state politics 
For two generations, he has been one 
of the half-dozen men who can make 
or break Republican hopefuls in 
California. 

J.R. has doted on his son since the 
latter’s birth and worked unceasing- 
ly to foster his political career. Long 
ago, he is said to have remarked to 
friends, “We are going to make Billy 
President.” 

Knowland has wasted little time in 
marching upon this high destiny. An 
active campus politician in high 
school and at the University of Calli- 
fornia, he attended his first Repub- 
lican National Convention in 1924, 
at age 16. Elected to the state as- 
sembly in 1932 and to the state sen 
ate two years later, Knowland was a 
well-established political figure in 
his own right before he was thirty. 


Ee 


In 1938, he succeeded Earl War- 
ren as GOP national committeeman 
when the latter became state attor- 
ney-general. As part of the party's 
“youth movement,” Knowland was 
named chairman of the National 
Committee’s executive committee. In 
private life, meanwhile, he pursued 
a rather nominal career as assistant 
publisher of his father’s newspaper, 
but politics was his consuming pre- 
occupation and only real career. The 
war interrupted his rushing onward 
progress. He was an Army major in 
Europe in 1945 when he received 
the news that Warren, then governor, 
had appointed him to the Senate to 
succeed Hiram Johnson. 

Warren's political success had been 
aided by the elder Knowland, and 
he had long been a friend and co- 
worker of “Young Bill.” Their 
friendship endures but no _ philo- 
sophical inferences should be drawn 
from that relationship. Knowland’s 
political outlook is well to the right 
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of that of the present Chief Justice. 

Knowland is widely regarded as an 
enemy of President Eisenhower and 
of the doctrines of Modern Repub- 
licanism. The fact is that, however 
the doctrines of Modern Republican- 
ism may be defined in domestic, as 
distinguished from foreign, 
Knowland has devotedly supported 
the Administration. On roll calls he 
has gone the line for the 
President’s measures more than 90 
per cent of the time. On any domestic 
issue one might care to take into a 
count, whether public housing or 
public power, agricultural subsidies 
or labor relations, atomic energy or 
cutting the budget, Knowland, of 
course, is a thorough-going conserva- 
tive. Yet it is dubious whether he is 
any more conservative than the 
President and his top advisers. He 
believes, for example, that the pres- 
ent budget should be cut by three 
billion dollars, but then so do the 
chief officials of Eisenhower's Treas- 
ury Department. Again Knowland 
has indicated in vague terms his sup- 
port for state right-to-work laws. 
Labor Secretary Mitchell opposes 
them and Commerce Secretary Weeks 
supports them. Since Eisenhower has 
never clearly endorsed the views of 
either, it is somewhat difficult to 
conclude that Knowland is necessarily 
any more conservative than the Pres- 
ident. 


issues, 


down 


The present absurd situation has 
nevertheless developed in which Vice 
President Nixon is depicted as the 
leader of the more liberal, modern- 
minded Republicans while Knowland 
is often seen as the “Young Fogey” 
leading the Old Guard. During the 
six years Nixon was in Congress, his 
voting record was virtually in- 
distinguishable from Knowland’s. 
Knowland’s error, and it is an error 
in terms of public relations if not in 
moral terms, has been his refusal to 
dress his old-fashioned orthodoxy in 
glittering language and ambiguous 
metaphors. Whereas Nixon shrewdly 
conveys an impression of flexibility, 
not to say fluidity, of conviction and 
exhibits an impressive capacity for 
liberal-sounding noises and gestures, 
Knowland is inevitably stolid, pain- 
fully honest and unequivocal, and 
somewhat heavy-footed. 


The critical issues in Knowland’s 
career are those of foreign affairs. 
The public judgment of his views on 
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these matters will decide, if indeed 
it has not already decided, the shape 
of Knowland’s future on the national 
scene. Before entering this complex 
area, however, let us look for a 
ment at the man himself. What 
of person is William Knowland? 

he first impression he gives is 
one of enormous physical vitality and 
stamina. He is a tall, broad-shou! 
dered, heavy-set man with a strong, 
well-molded face. His actions do not 
belie this first impression. He is be- 
yond all doubt one of the 
hardest working, most tireless men in 
Washington. He arrives at his office 
early, stays late, and drives ahead 
through vast quantities of work like 
a bulldozer clearing away a hill. He 
moves through the corridors of the 
Capitol at a forcing 
shorter or less energetic men to go 
at a near run to keep abreast of him 

His manner is friendly, clear, di 
rect. He is a likeable man who gives 
the impression of one 
to be liked in return but 
ner security in no way depends on 
the reactions of others. He is the 
opposite of the mercurial or the 
introspective. He seems always to be 
drawing upon an_ inexhaustible 


mo 


sort 


busiest, 


loping pace, 


who wants 


whose in 


source of energy provided by a clear 
conscience and an unbreakable ego 
with 


In conversations him, there is 





no fencing, no shadow-boxing, very 
little double-talk. He meets every 
question squarely. Newsmen in the 
press gallery and colleagues in both 
parties may disagree with his judg- 
ment and sometimes doubt his 
perspicacity, but they universally 


respect him as an honorable person 
As a public 
limitations 


man, he has certair 


laft's 


intellectual brilliance or cutting edg« 


He does not have 
in debate, nor does he 
for this lack by any 
lectual sophistication, grace, or hu 
He arguments in a 
straightforward, declamatory 
may audience 
by his earnestness and but it 
likely that he 
them or sways their deepest emotions 
He the impression of 
having everything 
himself arrived at a 
which is at least superficially logical 


compens il¢ 


show of intel 


mo! states his 



























sober! 
way He overpowe! 
vigor, 
charms 


is not evel 


always gives 
thought out for 
and position 
heaven, hell, or high wa 
will not retreat an inch. This 
adamant quality reassures some lis 
His father’s 
strong backing, his inherited wealth 


ind, come 


ter, he 
teners and alarms others 
assured sox ial position, and unbroken 
makes 


understandable 
entirely 


understanding 


upward ascent in 
these habits of 


thev do 


politic s 
mind 
not 


even if explain 
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The 


land's 


kev to 


views on 


Know 
foreign allairs is a 
comprehension of his passion for air 
tight logic and his inner 
always the right. If one 
accepts Knowland’s premises, his con 
clusions always follow 
dictability 
plays with ideas, who enjoys o 5 


driven to looking at both sides of an 


need to be 
morally in 


with sure pr 


This is not a man who 


issue or, as necessity would some 


times seem to dictate, four or | 


sides of it, or who believes in temper 
ing moral and legal injunctions with 
pragmatic expediencies. He is 
arrogant but he is self-convinced 
ten, 1 will, 
ear to these sentences from a 
land speech 
“Freedom is_ indivisible 

diminished everywhere when it is lost 


not 
Lis 
mind's 


Know 


you with your 


and is 


anywhere.” 
“There are 
tional morality 


principles ol 
that cannot be 
promised without fatal effects on the 


nterna 
com 
compromiser or on the sacrificial vic 
tim. Czechoslovakia was a casualty of 
such an exchange and Munich should 
have taught the world that appease 
ment is not the road to peace but is 
only surrender on the 
plan [ 

“Communism is an evil thing.” 


“Kadar, Khrushchev, Gomulka. 
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Chou En-lai are not to be trusted.” 

“Let us not as a great free repub- 
lic ever compromise the basic prin- 
ciple of human freedom.” 

“If the actions of the U.S.S.R. dur- 
ing the Korean and Hungarian con- 
flicts are examples of what we must 
contemplate for the future, the Unit- 
ed Nations will have a better chance 
of survival without the Soviet Union 
than with it. I believe this to be the 
case.” 

“How can any nation ignore the 
moral issue involved in Soviet de- 
struction of freedom in Hungary and 
want sanctions applied in the case 
of troubles in the Middle East? What 
organization can survive such a dou- 
ble standard? Either we have a sys- 
tem of law and order or the doctrine 
of might makes right is recognized. 
Communism cannot be allowed to 
place itself above international law 
or God-given moral law.” 

Now the ordinary orator would 
regard any two or three of these flat 
statements as thematic sentences 
around which a speech would be de- 
veloped to amplify, explain, and de- 
velop the ideas they suggest. Know- 
land, however, crammed every one of 
them into a brief speech to a 
Lithuanian Independence Day cele- 
bration in Chicago last February 17. 
Note the key words in these sentences: 
indivisible, principles, morality, com- 
promise, victim, evil, trusted, double 
standard, might makes right. Know- 
land’s speeches are drenched with 
moral passion. He sees the vast world 
drama as a morality play. Every par- 
ticipant bears a moral tag and the 
line of conflict is almost invariably 
clear at any given moment between 
the forces of good and of evil. He 
appears to see his own role as that 
of a battle commander spurring a 
laggard and complacent America to 
face up to its moral duty, to charge 
the enemy, to make good the ever- 
lasting faith. 


This is, is it not, the oldest and 
most ingrained American response to 
world affairs? It derives from the 
marvelous vision of America, this new 
land, shining not in its material 
might but in its moral innocence and 
dedicated to spreading the beneficent 
results of human liberty, economic 
freedom, and the rights of man to 
all quarters of the globe. Knowland 
speaks out of the American tradition 
which sent thousands of missionaries 


to civilize the pagans of Asia and 
Africa, which prompted McKinley to 
decide to annex the Philippines in 
order to “Christianize” them, which 
sent American gunboats and marines 
to the banana republics to civilize 
their inhabitants and teach them to 
pay their debts, which prompted 
Wilson to call the first world war a 
crusade “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

Listen again to Knowland’s two 
favorite quotations which crop up in 
almost every speech. The first is 
from the Second Corinthians and is 
usually used to document, if that is 
the word, his objection to allowing 
Russia to stay in the United Nations: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers: for what 
fellowship has righteousness with 
unrighteousness and what commu- 
nion has light with darkness?” 

The second is from Lincoln: 

“Fellow Citizens, we cannot escape 
history the fiery trial through 
which we pass will light us down to 
the latest generation . . . We, yes 
even we here, have the power and 
bear the responsibility . . . In giving 
freedom to the slave we assure free- 
dom to the free . . . We shall nobly 
save or meanly lose this last best 
hope on earth.” 


Those who call Knowland an im- 
perialist, or an isolationist, or an 
America Firster, libel him. His con- 
cerns in foreign affairs are too inno- 
cent and pure to be _ termed 
imperialist and too all-encompassing 
to be called isolationist. Unlike Taft, 
he has a genuine interest in what 
goes on in other parts of the world. 
Foreign affairs is with him a pre- 
occupation, not a distracting intru- 
sion. And most emphatically unlike 
McCarthy, Jenner, and that crowd, he 
is deeply and seriously concerned 
with trying: to combat Communism 
in its international manifestations. 
His central failing is his unsophisti 
cated righteousness. He believes the 
maxims Dulles only preaches. It 
should not, in all fairness, be over- 
looked by his critics that his moral 
impulse is sound and praiseworthy. 
His instinct that this generation, like 
that of Lincoln's in the Civil War, 
may have to pass through a “fiery 
trial,” a demanding moral and physi- 
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cal ordeal, may very well be prophetic 


and should not be lightly scorned. 
Knowland’s failing is that he does 
not comprehend what contemporary 
theologists have preached about the 
dangers of and 
what our generation has learned by 
weary and trying engagement in 
world affairs for the last two decades 
The central point of this teaching 
and this dearly-bought experience is 
that human corruption is pervasive 
and endemic, that few problems in 
this real, tortured, 
cated world in which we live 
themselves for 
moral dress. It 


self-righteousness 


terribly compli- 
present 
solution in simple 
is not easy to choose 
between because 
the will is lacking, but because those 
attributes are not readily distinguish 
able. Foreign affairs is a matter of 
prudence and not of moral absolutes, 
of calculated risks and not of sure 
things. To be sure, America opposes 
the horrible evil of R totali 
tarianism, but that opposition is 
played out on a stage in which the 
important are 
not angels and devils but rather are 
Gomulkas, Titos, Chiang Kai-sheks, 
Krishna Menons, Francos, Ibn Sauds, 
and others of equally ambiguous 


moral stature 


good and evil, not 


Russian 


secondary characters 


Against this background, the writ- 
er hopes his readers will understand 
Knowland’s positions on foreign is- 
sues and his motivations which may 
otherwise appear incoherent and in- 
comprehensible. Because Tito in 
Yugoslavia and Gomulka in Poland 
are, for all their deviations, still Com 
munists, Knowland opposes military 
asssistance to the one and 
other. Because he 
moral 


economik 
assistance to the 
thinks in terms ol 
rather than prudential immediacies, 
he tends, perhaps unconsciously, to 
downgrade the importance of their 
divergence from the Stalin-Khrush 
chev orthodoxy. Because, although 
not a lawyer, he has a rigid outlook 
which tends to confer moral author- 
ity upon mere legalisms, he supports 
the Bricker Amendment and calls for 
the ouster of the U.S.S.R. from the 
United Nations. 


absolutes 


Since Knowland does not shrink 
from the possibility of hydrogen war- 
fare because he sincerely believes the 
Russians and Chinese are often bluff- 
ing and therefore can be outbluffed, 
he favored bombing across the Yalu 
during the Korean War in 1951 and 
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favored sending guns, bazookas, and 
brigades of volunteers to assist the 
Nagy government in Hungary last 
fall. If his opponents counter that 
these moves would incur the heavy 

world 


risk of precipitating a 
etfect, 


Knowland 
there will be no world war 
risk 


so decide, they 


war, 
that 
unless the 
Communists decide to and 
once they do can be 
counted upon to start one whatever 
we do. Because he 
with the 


answers, in 


one 


believes no ac- 
Communist 
drastk 
policy, he staunchly 
Red China 
China to the 


commodation 
powers is possible short of a 
shift in thei 
denounces recognition of 
Red 


as feckless appeasement 


What of India? With China 
is it not the one last great hope of 
demonstrating the 
racy in Asia and should not the Unit 
ed States, as Chester and 
others argue, provide really sub 
stantial e« assistance to Neh 
ru’s five-year plans? Here Knowland 
interjects the argument that, 
we indeed hope India will succeed, 
it should first help itself by repeal 
ing laws that discourage foreign in 
vestment and stimulate the hoarding 
of capital by its own wealthy class 

Knowland strives always to be con- 
sistent. As a delegate to the U.N 
General Assembly last autumn, no 
one exceeded him in his fervent sup 
port of the Eisenhower-Dulles policy 


or admission of 


U.N 


gone 
viability of democ- 
Bowles 
nom 


while 


of forcing Britain, France, and Israel 
to withdraw from Egypt in accord 
with the mandates of the U.N 

“We either believe in the 
acv of an international moral ordet 
don’t. The U.N took the 
position that aggression is unlawful 
and that position had to be upheld 
I believe the U.N. has certain assets 
and I recognize them. I only argue 
that others should be equally realistic 


told 


suprem 


Oo! we 


in recognizing its defects,” he 
this interviewe! 

Knowland’s positions, nevertheless, 
have their inner contradictions. His 
refusal to vote for the condemnation 
of Senator McCarthy in 1954 was one 
For a man who shuns the practice 
of McCarthyism as Knowland 
and who reveres law and due process, 
his refusal to censure McCarthy had 
the earmarks of a bid for political 
backing from the McCarthyites in 


does 


his separate struggle for 


} 
poiit 
‘ t 


powel Taft, it may be remembers 


also extended his sheltering suppo1 
to McCarthy at critical moments 
Similarly, Knowland’s demand {f 
budget-cutting appears to be eithe 
a failure of logic or a calculated ap 
peal for business community backing 
It 1S illogical 
Eisenhowe1 
16 | 
product 


/ 


since the proposes 


budget represents only 
the 


whereas the 


er cent ol eTross nation 
1954 budget 
| cent of the GNP 
Despite Knowland’s pet statistics, the 


yuntry by 


represented 2] pei 


anv reasonable a 


SSS 
ent ol its 
in no danger 


into the 


economikk l ure Cems 
yf going bankrupt on 


slough of ruinous inflation 


It is illogical, moreover, because the 
Knowland’s 
would seem to call for a huge military 
establishment and a p ypular w 
sacrifice for exigent 
ends One should 
for talking tough to the Commu! 


and taking 


eign policy 


logic ot 1oreien Dol! \ 
" 

1Liing 
ness to moral 
abroad not argu¢ 
gambles in 

the 


the complacency 


daring 
and at same 
and 


umber of Comme 


‘ ite! to 
hness of the C] 


Knowland, for all his energ. 


moral fervor, or more accurately 
them, seems doomed to 


figure If 


energy, brains, and 


iuse ol 
frustrated if not a 
Taft, with 
determination could not capture the 


tragi 


all his 


ultimate seat of power, it seems rathe: 
unlikely that Knowland, a 

limited and less cre 
Contemporary America 


its rapid rise to power and sophistica 


itive ftigul 


ucces d 


tion, passed Taft en route and rele 


rated him to the status of an inter 


leit over fh 


Knowlan 
to meet the same end 


esting but passe figure 


insula 
eems destined 


but 


its innocent, past 
self-doubt, he 

the fates and 
He Ci he 
counted upon to give any antagonist 
a battle. If William Knowland is 
vanquished, the logic of history, the 
only logic he will be the 


untouched by 
determined to wrestle 


find out for himself 


resists, 


victor 





time 
to plant 
ideas 


(see back cover) 








Saint George (Humphrey) 
Frees the Press 


by ROBERT L. RIGGS 


og THERE is any gratitude in the 
newspaper business, the lion's 
share of journalistic awards for 1957 
will go to George Magoffin Hum- 
phrey. True, Humphrey has little to 
do with journalism. By vocation he is 
a big business man from Cleveland. 
By avocation, he is President Eisen- 
Secretary of the Treasury 
But no one, in or out of newspapers, 
has made a greater contribution this 
year to the free and honest and com 
petent exercise of journalistic rights, 
duties, and privileges than has George 
Humphrey 

For the Treasury Secretary has 
freed reporters, editors, and owners 
from four years of servility. By one 
phrase, he made it respectable once 
more for newspaper people to treat 
the President of the United States the 
way it long has been their proud 
boast that they treat all men in pub 
lic office—with skepticism. When 
Humphrey expressed his sharp dis- 
agreement with the President’s budg- 
et he shattered the self-imposed 
restrictions under which newspapet 
men had seen no evil, heard no evil, 
suspected no evil in the White House, 
at least out loud, since January, 1953 


hower’s 


I am not one of those who takes 
stock in that bogey-man, the 
party press.” It was no desire to bene- 
fit one political party which prompt 
ed the newspapers to treat President 
Eisenhower with  glassy-eyed 
quiousness. The besetting sin of the 
newspapers 1S 


“one 


obse- 


people who operate 
not partisanship, not venality, not 
antagonism to the conflicts which 
comprise the democratic process 
Rather, it is an overwhelming urge 
to be respectable, to be accepted as 


the more solid citi 
zens in their communities. 


For nearly two decades it was re- 


spectable to belabor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. An 
editor could perform two functions 
while scourging the two Democratic 
Presidents. First, he could carry out 
the highest journalistic duty by pre- 
senting a hair shirt every day to the 
man in the White House. Secondly, 
he could win the plaudits of good 
citizens by attacking one Democratic 
President as “a traitor to 
and the other as “a 
politician. 


“responsible” by 


his class” 
cheap little 


But the election of 1952 changed 
all that. It suddenly became the duty 
of the press to be not skeptical or in 
quiring toward Presidents, but re- 
spectful. Editors and _ publishers 
suddenly were seized with a new and 
unaccustomed fear that the Wash- 
ington press corps, presumed to be 
filled with New Dealers, could not 
be tair” to the President. This fear 
was not kept secret from the hired 
help in the capital. More than one 
bureau chief had it put plainly to 
him that he and his staff were on 
their good behavior, that their copy 
would be checked closely to see how 
“fair” they were to the first Republi- 
can President in 20 years. 

Telegrams instructing Washington 
bureaus to be “as unpartial as it is 
possible for you to be” became rou 
tine prods. Notes from subordinate 


editors warning bureaus that the 
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higher echelons were not too well 
pleased carried the message “much of 
what you write doesn’t please the 
ardent Republicans.” 

My favorite incident 
Washington 


disclosed a 


concerns the 
chief of a bureau who 
unwittingly 
streak by 
Eisenhower's ability to write a speech 
It was at 1952 cam 
paign when a member of the tamily 
that owned the paper asked its 
Washington correspondent what he 
thought of Eisenhower's most recent 
speech. The correspondent replied he 
thought it was one of the 
during the campaign 

“Do you think he 
management man asked 

“IT know he didn’t,” was the reply 

“How do you know he 
management asked somewhat 

“Because I know who did write it,” 
the correspondent said. 

Management that an 
swer a moment, then made this test 
“Do you think Mr. Eisenhower is 
capable of writing such a speech?” 

Well aware of what was happening 
to him, the correspondent said blunt 
ly that he was convinced Mr. Eisen 
hower couldn't possibly compose so 
good a speech. It thing, 
and the correspondent to this day is 
convinced he would have lost his job 
had not his interrogator soon there 
after become too ill to 
such matters 


subversive 


expressing coubt about 


the close of the 


best made 


wrote It: 


didn’t?” 


Sterniy 


considered 


Was a neal 


worry about 


SEE 

Managing editors who, unde 
President Truman, had praised thei: 
correspondents for revealing the 
“cynical machinations” of politicians 
began to fume about the inability of 
their Washington bureaus to be ob 
jective toward the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration. It wasn’t necessary t 
send a string of memos to the capital 
A managing editor could get his ideas 
across just as well by standing along 
side his desk and muttering 
about the bias of “those trained seal 
pundits in Washington.” 


( Opy 


This attitude on the part of the 
home offices made the White Hous: 
press conference a farce for the first 
two years under Eisenhower. The 
timidities of the reporters who at 
tended the conferences, added to 
other factors having to do with the 
President's personality, turned it in 
to something far removed from 
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the rough-and-tumble question-and- 
answer affairs under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. 

In President Eisenhower's third 
year, there was, of course, the inter- 
ruption caused by the heart attack 
Oddly enough, it during the 
fourth year that the Eisenhower press 
conierence 
value SO 
and his lieutenants to prove that 
neither the heart attack nor the 
ileitis operation had impaired his ca 
pacity to serve a second term that 
Eisenhower extended himself to make 
his sessions with reporters worth 
while from their viewpoint. 

But there still was that air of def 
erence, that attitude of abject apology 
by correspondents for asking some- 
thing that might be embarrassing 
It was evident that most reporters, 
when they rose to address the Presi- 
dent, were conscious of a superior of- 
ficer standing by 
warning, “Don't be impertinent to 
this fine man who has saved the 
country from Truman, war, and the 
New Dealers.” 

But now the ghosts are gone 


was 


began to acquire some 


eager were the President 


them, in spirit, 


They 
disappeared at the first press con 
ference of the second term, this past 
January 23. Was it the journalists of 
the nation, taking a good long look 
at themselves and deciding to act 
differently for the next four years, 
who got rid of those ghosts? Not at 
all. They were exorcised by Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey on Jan- 
uary 15. 

What the Secretary said on that 
date is almost as much a milestone 
in journalistic history as any that in- 
dustry solemnly celebrates. His words 
were: “If we don’t begin to take less 
out of this economy, I predict we 
will have a depression that will make 
your hair curl.” 


Now, this is the stuff mast news- 
papers preached all during the dark 
days of Roosevelt and Truman. It 
was the kind of stuff they had begun 
to think about again as Eisenhower 
appeared to listen more and more to 
Republicans who wear the tag “mod- 
ern.” But no newspaper, aside from 
a few incorrigibles like the Chicago 
Tribune, had felt free to chide the 
President. However, if a man of 
George Humphrey's financial stand- 
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ing and intimate association with the 
President could take a swing at the 
Eisenhower budget, so could John § 
Knight's and 
the Scripps-Howard chain 

When Humphrey struck the shack 
les from the editorial writers, he 
freed the reporters who attend the 


newspapers those ol 


also 
press conterences. It is doubtful if 
the change were evident the day it 
More attention 
later to the President's anger 
a reporter asked him 
didn't give up helicopters to take him 
to the golf course. More headlines 
were made by the unusually frank 
treatment given the President's speed 
ing between Washington and Gettys 
burg. It is doubtful that the heli 
copter question would have 
asked, or mention made of the 


occurred. was paid 
toward 


who why he 


been 
speed 
ing, before George Humphrey spoke 
his piece about hair curling. But the 
important 
came 


conference change 
months betore the 
copter question 
That new attitude by reporters was 
displayed two days after Eisenhower 
cook the oath for his second term and 
only seven days alter Secretary Hum 
phrey talked of a curling hair 
depression. It would be an exaggera 
tion to say that there was a sudden 
shift back to the 
days of Presidents 
Truman. But it 
in that direction. 


press 


two heli 


cross-e€xamination 
Roosevelt 


least i tart 


and 


was 


We were led on this return march 
by a reporter who, in the New Deal 
and Fair 
our most 


Deal days, had been one ol 

talented inquisitors but 
had lost his zest for in-fighting fo 
a time after Mr. Eisenhower took 
office. He is Richard L. Wilson, of 
the Cowles new spapers in Des Moines 
and Minneapolis, plus Look maga- 
zine. His abilities as a cross-examine1 
are often on display on television 
news panels in Washington. In the 
rruman days, it was a morning's en 
tertainment to see him ply his trade 
in the White House conferences. He 
would twist and dig and prod and 
probe interminably until, in 
exasperation, Harry Truman would 
blurt out a reply that would make 
good copy for Page One. 


sheer 


It was refreshing to see Wilson re 
turn to something like his old form 
on that seventh day After Humphrey 
He could not display all his talents 
aS an inquisitor because, under the 
Eisenhower rules, it is virtually im 


possible to follow up a question 
thus prod the President. But he 
it on the line more directly a1 

more straightforward 
any h id 


to Ese nhowet1 


mannel 

reporte! presented i 
i 

tion in more Ullal 

years 


What Wilson wanted to know 


now the Pres lent squared 
quest for a budget of nearly 72 b 


dollars with his 1952 campaigi 


ise to federal 


down to 60 


bring the 
billion 
-_ he anesctio: 
result of the question 
the President his 
“the Ameri 
and, in my 


long as 
mand, 
various services 
ting trom government 
going to stay big 
end result is 


important SO tar as it 


But the 
affects the 
lationships between press and Pre 
dent. It wasn’t long before the Knis 
newspaper chain’s William McGa 
free to ask: “Would 
be willing to do that 


helicopters that have been 


he 


could feel 


without 


tor getting you out to the 


nh you Cal 


a little faster th 


a Carr 


You understand how far M 


Gatfin had traveled, 


can 
post-Humphi 

if you check back on the type ol 

tions he had been asking pre yviou 
San Fran 
co convention in August, 1956, he had 


asked an unusually syrupy one. It 


Three weeks before the 


gan with a preamble about how the 
reporter had checked around 
the Eisenhower 


among 
neighbors at Gettys 
burg and found out “they all love 
you, as you know.” It concluded with 
the assertion that those neighbors 
were afraid he wouldn't last 
another years if he sought 
re-election. 

Although that unusually 
gooey example of the pre-Humphrey 
questioning, we certainly 
ing during the first 
Eisenhower Administration to deserv« 
the adjectives with which we love so 


oul 
foul 


was an 


noth 


two years of the 


did 


described—“hard-bitten,’ 
“incisive,” “penetrating 
Part of the correspondents’ tr 
was the that 
looking anxiously ove 
shoulders. Part of it 
of a strange psychological blo 
tween the President and the re 


well to be 
“shrewd,” 


consciousness 
were 


was tne 





There was at the beginning a def 
inite feeling that Eisenhower did not 
like the mass press conference, as 
conducted by President Roosevelt 
and Truman, and would like to dis- 
continue it. When he finally consent- 
ed to hold such conferences, there 
was a feeling on the part of reporters 
that the President was touchy and 
irritable, with a low boiling point. 
Hence, there must be no short, direct, 
blunt questions. That led to an im- 
mense amount of circumlocution 

A kindred feeling was that on many 
matters on which the reporters want- 
ed the President’s views, he would 
be scantily informed. That feeling 
brought on lengthy background ut 
terances as reporters sought to pro- 
vide the necessary information before 
putting a question. 

Under these pressures, we got 
worse and worse at our job as ques- 
tion askers and the President, once he 
found out that a Chief Executive is 
always in control of his own press con- 
ference, got better and better. Before 
two years had passed, the President 
had become adept at his part of the 
press conference, answering or evad- 
ing as he preferred. But we reporters 
still were fumbling. Instead of short, 
simple interrogatories, we delivered 
oral essays. We recited that such-and- 
such a condition exists in the world, 
sir, and, sir, if you will forgive the 
rudeness, sir, I wonder if you would 
feel like commenting. Our favorite 
introductory phrase was, “Sir, I am 
somewhat confused about... ” 


Some 


of the worst examples were 
offered by the best reporters in town 


rhe following shows how even so 
competent a bureau chief as James 
S. Reston, of the New York Times, 
felt he had to hem-and-haw in an 
effort to get information from Presi 
dent Eisenhower. The question was: 

“Sir, I wonder if you could 
straighten us out on your economic 
policy for Asia. About three months 
ago, Mr. Stassen and Mr. Dulles 
sought out the press to develop the 
thesis that our policy was out of 
balance, that we had to have a large 
new economic policy for Asia; and 
Mr. Humphrey seemed to knock that 
down. And now, yesterday, Mr. Stas 
sen seems to have announced in New 
Delhi that you are sending a new 
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program to the Hill next month.” 

If Reston had been interrogating 
Harry Truman on the same situation, 
he would have said with his usual 
forthrightness, “Sir, are you going to 
side with Stassen or Humphrey on 
the question of spending money in 
Asia?” And he wouldn't have had any 
doubt that Truman knew what the 
question was about. As it turned out, 
Eisenhower's reply showed that he 
had a good grasp of the controversy 
between his anti-spending Secretary 
of the Treasury and his free-spending 
Foreign Operations Administrator. 

Here is an even better example 
of one asked during those first two 
years. It is better because it makes 
'00 words do the work of eight and 
because it assumes Eisenhower knew 
nothing of the electoral college, and, 
if he had ever heard of it, did not 
know it was used to determine the 
result in Presidential elections. It 
was asked by Charles von Fremd, of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System: 

“There has been a bill introduced 
on Capitol Hill, sir, on the House 
side, suggesting or asking that the 
electoral college be abolished in de- 
termining Presidential elections, and, 
in its place, the popular vote be 
substituted. Such bills have always 
been introduced in the past, but have 
always been defeated. However, the 
people who are for the popular vote 
point out that the electoral college 
in their minds is now outdated, and 
think in some cases a man with the 
minority of the popular vote could 
actually be elected President under 
the electoral college. Could you give 
us your views on this matter, sir?” 

It is noteworthy that, in the face 
of the reporter’s obvious assumption 
that Mr. Eisenhower needed a long 
fill-in, the President's reply showed 
he not only comprehended the work- 
ings of the electoral college, but also 
had given considerable thought to 
the question of continuing it or abol- 
ishing it. He had arrived at the con- 
clusion that, archaic though it be, 
the system provided in the Constitu- 
tion had worked satisfactorily for 
quite some time. 

The excess of zeal shown by the re- 
porters in “backgrounding” thei! 
questions before putting the inter- 
rogation to the President was a di- 
rect result of the anxiety displayed 
by their superiors that Washington 
correspondents be “fair” to Mr. 


Eisenhower, that they not set traps 
for him, that they not attempt to 
make him betray a lack of knowledge 
about a government problem. Now 
that Secretary of the Treasury Hum 
phrey has demonstrated that even he 
can disagree with the President the 
newspaper brass has gotten over its 
terror lest its employes be “nasty to 
Mr. Eisenhower.” 

As a consequence, it seems likely 
that before Eisenhower has completed 
the first year of his second term, the 
relations between President and press 
will be far more normal, far more 
realistic than they were during his 
first term. Because of the change, he 
and the reporters will have far more 
fruitful sessions at their weekly con 
ferences and the country will be the 
better for it. 


Even more important, 
editors, and publishers are, for the 
first time since the 1953 inaugural, 
showing signs of holding the Presi- 
dent responsible for the actions of 
his Administration. It has been an 
historical phenomenon that Mr. 
Eisenhower was able to stand aloof 
from the strife, collecting all credit 
for what went right in the world 
and letting others take the blame for 
what went wrong. 

Whenever editors disagreed with 
an Administration course, they found 
a whipping boy other than Dwight 
Eisenhower. On even so vital a matter 
as foreign relations, they were content 
to spare the President and let John 
Foster Dulles bare his willing should 
ers to their lashes. 

But they have not sought for a 
substitute to endure punishment for 
advocating a continuation of New 
Deal spending policies. Although edi 
tors know that the 72 billion budget 
is the handiwork not of Mr. Eisen 
hower but of his White House staff, 
they have not sought out those in- 
dividuals to make them suffer the 
penalties. Instead, they have returned 
to the sound principle that a Presi 
dent must assume the responsibility 
for what his subordinates do in the 
name of this Administration 

If they follow that policy into fields 
other than financial, newspaper peo- 
ple will be deeply in debt to George 
Humphrey for reversing, however un- 
wittingly, an unhealthy practice. 


repo! ters, 
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Two Wise Men 
Of the East 


by CLARENCE E, PICKETT 


T WAS Sunday afternoon. We had 

just arrived in Rangoon, capital 
city of Burma, to learn something 
about this little country 3ud- 
dhism was experiencing a vigorous 
revival. As we entered the hotel a 
young man accosted us to say that 
U Nu had instructed him to be at 
our disposal while we were in Burma. 
We were not accustomed to such at- 
tention from prime ministers (though 
U Nu was just now out of office). 
Even more were we moved to find 
that this leader had learned of ow 
interest in the religious life of Burma 
and wished to see us. Since Chou 
En-lai, the prime minister of China, 
was arriving the next day and his 
presence would require U Nu’s atten- 
tion for a few days, we were invited 
for tea and an unhurried talk that 
afternoon 


where 


As we drove up to his simple home, 
the whole family of five was at the 
front door to welcome us. I was not 
quite prepared for this wholesale wel 
come from the official family, for I 
knew that relations between Burma 
the United States had been 
slightly dampened by Burma’s refusal 
to allow our Technical Assistance 
Mission to continue in that country 
But one found that religion, 
not politics, was the deepest interest 
of this unusual statesman. And it was 
because we had expressed interest in 
his religious experience that this 
busy man had opened his house and 
his heart so widely to us 


and 


soon 


Tea was promptly served in charm 
ing fashion; no etiquette or protocol 
was allowed to interfere with deeper 
talk. U Nu is not an austere appear- 
ing man. As he talks, a broad smile 
and infectious twinkle light up his 
1957 


June 


To understand him one has to 


remember that his buoyance does not 


face 


come from simple optimism. It arises 
from inner source which has 
oreat His life as 
Burma has not 
First there was the occupa 
tion by the British which ended when 
the Japanese drove them out early in 
World War II. As they left they 
made sure that no important rail 
way and electric installations 
left intact. In retrospect the Burmese 
now look upon the Japanese occupa 
tion as most onerous and destructive 
of national dignity. And the Japa 
nese only yielded to Allied “deliver 
ance” after terrible destruction of 
property and life. So Burma had 
seen deep tragedy. 


some 
strength political 
leader in 


easy one 


been an 


were 


Added to this was the problem of 
the age-old unsubjugated jungle 
tribesmen who resist any central gov 
ernment and who to this raid 
villages and rob and kill their own 
way of life. All 
Rangoon were refugees from 
villages who had come to the city for 
safety from such raids 
is a great east 
China, with her enthusiasm for com 
munism which spills over into Burma 
from time to time. All of these forces 
conspired to make difficult the effort 
to bring stability 
this little country 


day 


as a about us in 


these 


Finally there 


neighbor to the 


and prosperity to 





CLARENCE E. PICKETT, executive sec- 
retary emeritus of the American Friends 
Service Committee, had an opportunity 
to confer with the “wise men” of whom 
he writes while on a recent journey to 
the Far East inspecting AFSC units. Mr 
Pickett’s special Interest was in the re- 
vival of indigenous religions in the Far 
East, especially Buddhism 
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viction that one can achieve merit by 
good deeds; this may somewhat miti- 
gate the punishment which U Nu 
is sure to suffer because of the essen 
tial conflict religious 
faith and his political acts. The 
radiance of his inner religious expe 
rience is unmistakable, and it is his 
inner peace 
returns to the premiership ol 
his country. After this two-hour talk 
with him we felt we had been in 
touch with the inner springs of eter- 
nal values even though the experi- 
had come through channels 
and unaccustomed to us 

Another visit which left 
impression occurred in the 
India. We had 
of the backward character of 
n some parts tribal organization of 
life still persists, and the burden of 
poverty in much of village life seems 
unchangeable. The scene of this in- 
terview was a quiet evening on the 
portico in front of the living quarters 
of a small Quaker unit working with 
the villagers to improve health, edu 
cation, agriculture in an area 
soon to be served by water and elec 
tricity from the recently opened Hira- 
kud dam. The former first ministe1 


between his 


which sustains him as he 
now 


ence 
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a deep 
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DELINQUENT 
PARENTS ~ 


by Dwight L. Bolinger 


There is no simple solution to the 
enormous problem facing the U.S. 
in the field of education. But Dwight 
Bolinger’s approach in his 
“Proposals for Radical Reform of 
Education” has attracted enthusiastic 
acclaim from parents and educators 


fresh 


Now available in a four page pam- 
phlet, reprinted from the February 
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(equivalent to governor in the United 
States) was spending the evening with 
us. We were all ears to learn why 
Nabakrushna Chaudburi had re- 
signed as first minister of his state 
and leader of the Congress Party to 
join the Bhoodan Movement, which 
is dedicated to persuading landlords 
to give up some of their land to the 
landless 

As a leader in this backward state 
in India Chaudhuri had done a great 
deal of careful planning in orde~ to 
bring the benefits from India’s great 
village development plan to his back- 
ward state. Already one could see 
some changes coming. But some- 
thing was lacking. And it was to give 
a new emphasis to voluntary partici- 
pation for the common good that he 
had chosen to work outside rather 
than through government schemes 

Chaudhuri’s whole outlook had 
been greatly affected by Gandhi. 
There was the important stage of 
political revolution when non-vio 
lence was central in importance. But 
the greatest danger to any movement 
is the tendency to cease to expect 
new light. Now, non-violence 
not enough. A great new step based 
on love was called for. Love, he ex- 
plained, is positive, while non-vio- 
lence is negative. Love means caring 
to the point of surrender of privilege. 
Love calls for realizing a new center 
in life, a new commitment to the 
new command 


was 


good—"“a 
ment I give unto you.” 

Yet this pious sermon 
Chaudhuri was preaching that eve- 
ning. From him this new emphasis 
had called so persistently that he was 
no longer content to pass laws and 
enforce them. He was not even con- 
tent simply to join the Bhoodan 
Movement and ask the larger land- 
owner to give of his land to the land- 
less. He was ready to appeal to 
whole villages voluntarily to reorient 
their life around a corporate sharing. 
All of the land was to be redistrib- 
uted according to need and ability to 
and benefits from such 
sharing were to be for all and not 
for a This took a vast reservoir 
of belief in people and in their re 
sponse to the motive of love instead 
of compulsion or self-interest Sut 
he believes this is the next step along 
the that Gandhi so effectively 
led them in his day. The call to 
this service was so persistent that 


common 


was no 


manage, 


few 


road 


he had surrendered his important 
post in the government of his state 
in order to devote his full time to its 
development. 

India bristles with problems 
poverty, overpopulation, inefficient 
methods, a temperamental climate, 
lack of capital for development 
Highly prized are the brains and the 
skill to enable Indians to wrest from 
her natural resources an ordered and 
abundant life. Here in Orissa was a 
man who was intelligently dedicated 
to that undertaking. Having achieved 
political office in order to dedicate 
his skills and ability to 
ends, he was now turning from gov- 
ernment to a dependence on the re 
born spirit of his people as the path 
to most lasting results. The fact that 
for him personally it meant a haz- 
ardous financial future and transfer- 
ence from the use of the power of the 
state to faith in the inward spirit 
brought a fresh flow of confidence 
Now he cycles or walks from village 
to village, talking the new life of 
surrender, appealing not to non 
violence but to the power of love to 
bring fulfillment to his people. He 
welcomes help from outside but he 
feels that India’s inner are 
great. The central need is to kindle 
confidence. 


these noble 


resources 


As this InJian sat squatting on the 
floor, clad in the simplest of Indian 
garb, and talked of this revolutionary 
doctrine of love, one realized the fa- 
miliar sound of his words to one 
accustomed to the New Testament 
doctrine, “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you.” 

Perhaps the inner meaning of life, 
carried from the Middle East to the 
West, and later to the Far East by 
devoted disciples, may be finding 
some of its fruits through such seek- 
ers after truth as are represented by 
these two “wise men from the East.” 





(see back cover) 
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Banking Our Soil 


by STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH 
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In the 1957-58 budget the sums 


a long time to help them 
out 
approach $5 billion—neither hay not 
chicken-feed 
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voted to crops. This is called the 
“acreage reserve.” The land is to be 
put aside, given a green cover to pro- 
tect it, and left unharvested and un 
pastured until it goes back into crop 
use. For putting this tillable land 
aside, the wheat farmer in 1957 is 
going to get an average of $20.04, the 
corn farmer $42.66, and the cotton 
grower $54.15 per acre. The weighted 
average for tie year is about $31.40 
per acre. The more efficient and pro- 
ductive will get more, even 
much more, and the below-average 
acres will get less 

Those payments are the carrot part 
of the arrangement. The stick part 
requires that those farmers who do 
not put a certain minimum share of 
their land into the acreage reserve 
may not always get as high price 
supports as those who do put that 
share into the soil bank. 

The second part of the soil bank 
is the “conservation reserve,” which 
is expected to cover the less produc 
tive land. It can be put into trees or 
seeded, but it must not be pastured 
or harvested. Conservationists be 
lieve this can become a great factor 
in increasing wild-life and outdoor 
recreation. The farmer gets only $10 
per acre that is put into the reserve 
plus some help in putting trees or 
other protection on it. 

The Department of Agriculture 
expects that in 1957 about 15 million 
acres of wheat land, five million 
acres of cornland, and four million 
acres of cotton land, plus some rice 
and tobacco lands, will be put into 
the acreage 
lion acres—for a 
$750 million 
servation 


acres 


mil- 
payment ol 
Its hopes for the con 
vary five 
and ten million acres. 

There are several things the farm 
ers do not like the present 


reserve—about 25 


total 


reserve between 


about 
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price support system. One is that the 
support levels seem lower than they 
should be. They were cut again in 
1957. The other is that as surpluses 
pile up in the government stockpile, 
the program calls upon farmers to 
reduce their acreage in the basic 
crops. They have to hunt for other 
crops to plant, and that often results 
in inefficient use of their land and 
equipment. But if output per acre, 
per cow, and per hen increases as 
rapidly as it has recently, and con 
tinues to outstrip demand, price sup 
port levels will be decreased even 
further, surpluses will pile up even 
more, and crop allotments will be 
cut still more. In May Secretary 
Benson decided that since allotments 
could hardly be cut further, prices 
had to be allowed to drop. The 
time had come to forget campaign 
promises. 





What a really adequate soil bank 
can offer these farmers is an end to 
surpluses. And that, after the present 
stockpile has been lowered, means 
the prospect of higher prices. Farm- 
ing might stop being the runt pig in 
the litter. The end of surpluses can 
be achieved by a cut of about five 
per cent in the acreage devoted to 
the price-supported crops and dairy 
products, say a cut of 60 million acres. 
At the rate of the average soil bank 
payment in 1957 that would involve 
a government cost of about $1.9 bil- 
lion, which would go directly to the 
farmers. None of it would be spent 
for transportation, handling, and 
storage costs. In addition farm 
prices on the remaining 95 per cent 
of the production ought to move up 
about 10 per cent 

If the business of buying wheat, 
dairy products, corn, and almost 
everything else results in a loss of 
only 50 per cent, the cost of the soil 
bank (the net and final cost) will 
not be much less than the final cost 
of price supports. But if surpluses 
pile up much higher and the loss on 
government stockpile disposal gets 
to be three-quarters of the out-of- 
pocket cost of price supports, then 
the soil bank will be much easier on 
the taxpayers than the price-support 
system. For example, if it is neces 
sary to buy 200 million bushels of 
wheat to support prices, the out-of- 
por ket cost might be $2.50 per 


bushel, the total $500 million, and 
the net and final cost $375 million. 
But, by payments for acreage reserve 
at the 1957 rate of $1.20 a bushel, 
the soil bank can eliminate those 200 
million bushels for $240 million, a 
cost cut of $135 million or 36 per 
cent. When that kind of saving is 
spread across the whole field of price 
supported products it can run into 
big money. 

Che principal question about the 
soil bank is whether it is a develop 
ment in our agriculture required to 
accompany the terrific technological 
advance farmers have been making 
If it is a necessary development, then 
it should be considered as a 20 or 30 
year, or longer, term proposition 

The minute the farmers and the 
taxpayers begin considering it as a 
long-term necessity, and as an alter 
native to the present price-support 
system, one glaring fact stands out 
The payments per acre, which were 
reasonable for a short-term proposi- 
tion, become unreasonable on the 
long-term base. For example, the 
cotton raiser who in 1957 gets a 
$54.15 payment for each acre he puts 
into the soil bank, would draw 
$541.50 per acre over a ten-year pe- 
riod, and $1,083 over a period of 
twenty years. The corn farmer would 
be getting $426.60 and $853.20 per 
acre. That money would buy the 
land several times over. At the end 
of 20 years 60 million acres in the 
acreage reserve would have cost 
$37,680 million at the average 1957 
payment per acre per year. On the 
other hand, if that tillable land were 
lease-purchased at the rate of $300 
an acre, it would cost less than half, 
or about $18,000 million. 

Here lies a real problem: Is it pos 
sible for the nation to help the farm 
ers adequately and still save them 
selves about $950 million a year in 
There is no easy answer. We 
may be helpless to save ourselves that 
much money Nobody wants the 
government to own five per cent of 
every farmer’s land, yet it would take 
government money to lease-purchase 
the land 


costs? 


Possibly the farmers—or the tax 
can figure this one out. One 
suggestion might be made, to get that 
thinking started. If the farmers were 
organized regionally they might pro 
pose, and Congress might possibly 
agree (in view of the saving of over 


payers 
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$19 billion in 20 years), to contract 
with the regional farm organizations 
In effect, Congress would say, “We 
are willing to spend $1.9 billion a 
year for farm support. That is less 
than we have been spending.” The 
farm groups, in turn, would say, after 
a referendum, “Let us spend that 
money each of 10 years in lease 
purchasing land, and we will hold 
the land for all the farmers. At the 
end of ten years Congress will not 
have to appropriate any more big 
money at all. The basic job will be 
done.” 

With the first year’s grant of $1.9 
billion the farm groups would enter 
lease-purchase arrangements on 60 
million tillable acres at $300, say, pet 
acre. Some land would get more, 
some less. That land would go into 
the new soil bank at once. Within 
ten years the farmers would have 
been paid in full. Their land, from 
i958 on, would be in the new 
bank until it needed 
for production. Then it would be 
sold back to the original Owner. 
Gradually some of the original 
money would be refunded to the 
government. 

It is hard to see how the farmers 
or the taxpayers could lose on this 
sort of an arrangement. During 
those ten years the wheat, cotton, and 
milk crops could work out and apply 
their two-price systems, and gradu 
ally adjust their production to the 
varying demands at different price 
levels. Yet farm income in the mean- 
time could be expected to rise con- 
siderably—possibly 30 per cent. 


soil 


was again 


Certainly some new thinking about 
the relation of agriculture to the rest 
of our society is in order. Neither 
high support prices nor low support 
prices seem to stem the production 
increases. The present method of 
handling the situation is getting out 
of hand and becoming unbearably 
expensive. While some of the farm 
groups are thinking out their own 
problems with renewed vigor, an 
over-all look at the whole farm situa- 
tion is still lacking. The soil bank 
offers farmers a real opportunity 
to assume responsibility, accomplish 
their income objectives, and lower 
perhaps even end—the farm burden 
which the taxpayers have been carry 
ing. It deserves a better and more 
thoughtful look than the short-term 
approach it has had up to now. 
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Box-Office Quakers 


by MILTON MAYER 


HAVE a which is 

a Quaker has when he has a 
squawk. I am not a Quaker, but I 
have a concern. 

I am concerned about a movie 
called Friendly Persuasion, to which 
friends persuaded me to take my 
children. Especially non-Quaker 
friends, and it is very important for 
the delineation of my concern that 
you understand that most of my non 
Quaker friends think I'm a Quaker 
because I hang around with the 
Quakers and make Quaker sounds 
They said I must see Friendly Per- 
suasion, and take my children to it, 
and report my _ reaction These 
friends, who wanted me to tell them 
what I thought of the movie, all 
thought it was wonderful. 

These friends are all discriminat 
ing people. Some of them are reli- 
gious people, and all of them say 
that they are interested in religion 
Some of the latter are shopping 
around and they like the unpreten- 
tiousness of Quakerism—its nay- 
saying to the outward show of reli- 
gion. They don’t like churches and 
ministers and sermons. They identify 
Quakerism with no-church and no- 
minister and no-sermons, and _ that 
appeals to them 

What they say they don’t under- 
stand—or didn’t, until they 
Friendly Persuasion—is the Quaker 
position on war. 

Nor do they understand it when 
they are told that there ts no Quaker 
position on war or on anything else; 
no creed, no dogma, no sacrament, 
no liturgy. It sounds very liberal to 
them (and they like liberalism), but 
they thought, they say, that Quakers 
objected to war. 


concern, what 


saw 


“Well,” I say (or said before I saw 
Friendly Persuasion), “1 reckon every- 


But there is 
very strong feeling in Quakerism that 
people shouldn't do what they object 
to doing.” 


“But,” say my friends (or said the. 
before they saw Friendly Persuasio? 
“don’t you have to be a pacifist to 
be a Quaker?” 

“Not,” 
stand it. You don’t have to be any 
thing. You're liable to be, that's for 
sure, but some Quakers are pacifists 
and some are swordsmen, and some 
are sword-swallowers, 


body objects to war 


I say, or said, “as I unde 


and some are 
this, that, and the other thing. It’s a 
passing peculiar religion.” 

I suppose that there isn’t anything 
that Hollywood doesn’t figure it can 
grind in its mill. The Quakers have 
been on the Hollywood agenda since 
they said to Charles II: 


“The Spirit of Christ which leads 
us into all truth, will never move us 
to fight and war against any man 
with outward weapons, neither for 
the Kingdom of Christ nor for the 
kingdoms of this world.” 


That was in 1660. Hollywood 
couldn't find a mill to grind up 
Quakerism until almost three hun 
dred years later. Then it found, as | 
understand it, a Quaker novel by, as 
1 understand it, a Quaker lady named 
Jessamyn West. Mrs. West is a 
writer. She may have written a 
novel. (I'm ashamed to say 
read it yet, but I'm 
ashameder to say that I haven't vet 
finished Gibbon.) By the time Holly 
wood got through with it, it might 
have been anything, except for the 
fact that Hollywood sent for Mrs 
West to consult, or advise, o1 super 
vise, and her name appears in this 
position on the screen, and not 
as author of the book. So Mrs 


fine 
fine 
that | 


haven't even 


just 
West 











must have liked, or at least stood for, 
the Hollywood account of Quakerism 

Friendly Persuasion is a story about 
a southern Indiana farmer and his 
wife and their almost-grown son and 
daughter and a smaller son, in 1862 
They're Quakers, and the wife is a 
Quaker minister (that’s historically 
correct; some Quaker meetings have 


ministers, who may be women But 
Pa’s full of beans; he likes to race 
horses, can’t resist it even on First 


Day (the old Quakers wouldn't use 
the pagan names of the days). He 
wants to dance and to have a harmo 
nium in the house, and his wife, an 
old-fashioned Quaker, is literally hell 
on dancing and music; deviltry and 
the hand of Pa’s got the 
old Adam in him, but, with the help 
of his wife, he’s always chopping it 
cutting it back, rather). 


the devil. 


down 





It’s 1862, is coming 
close to the border of the Ohio in 
the form of Morgan’s Red Raiders 
The Quzkers won't fight. They sit 
silent in their Meeting when a Union 
recruiting office 
suade them to fight and gets so mad 
that 
religion to cover their cowardice, and 
specifically asks Pa’s oldest boy, Josh, 
if he’s afraid to fight. 

But the Quakers 
takes more courage to be set upon, 


and the war 


comes in to pel 


he accuses them of using their 


are brave it 
as they are in this scene, than to set 
upon somebody else. They won't kill 
They won't fight with outward weap 
ons. They will fight with redemptive 
love The officer properly 
baffled; the audience stays, properly 
enthralled. 


leaves, 


But by the time the picture ends 
Morgan’s Raiders are there and the 


Quakers are all fighting with out 
ward weapons. The last thing Pa’s 
Methodist friend Sam says to him, 
before setting out for the fray, is, 


“We need a few men like you to show 
us that there's a I'll do 
the killing for both of us.”” But when 
young Josh doesn’t come back from 
the skirmish—he prayed and 
been prayed for, but still he goes to 
kill 
less, Pa gets out his gun and goes out 
to kill the Rebs. Then come 


big, symbolic scenes that prove to the 


better way 


has 
and his horse comes back rider 
the two 


audience that Quakerism is a pious 
fraud, but a pleasant one. 
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Pa gets to the fray, but it’s over 
First he finds his best friend, Sam, 
dying of Rebel wounds. Then a Reb 
shoots at Pa from the nicks 
him, and Pa pretends to be dead. So 
Quakers are pretenders, just like the 
rest of us, who will play dead to save 


wi od, 


their lives. The Reb comes up un 
suspecting, Pa jumps him, gets his 
gun away from him, shoves the 
muzzle into the Reb’s tenderloin 


and then, with the Reb at his mercy, 
remembers his Quaker principles and 
lets him go. 


“Gee,” said our Dicken, who's 11, 


and a fighter whose parents want 
him to want to be a Quaker, “that 
was good. That's the part I liked. 


He could of killed him, and he let 
him go. Didn't you like that?” 

“Not very much,” I said, not want- 
ing to say it, but, I'm in 
training for truth, having to want to. 

“Why not?” 

“Gosh,” I said, 
“T hardly know 
a Quaker usually doesn't pretend to 
be dead and then fight a man to get 
his gun and threaten to kill him and 
then let him go. Usually the Quaker 
doesn’t have a gun, doesn't pretend to 
be dead until he is, and doesn’t fight 
aman. So usually he’s not in a posi- 
tion to let him go.” 


because 


breaking training, 
I guess it’s because 


“He sure had the drop on him,” 
said Dicken. 

“He sure did,” I said. 

“What's with 
Dicken. 

“I don't 
training again, 
Rufus Jones 
anyone.” 

“Who's Rufus Jones?” 

“A Quaker,” I said. 

Pa, having let the Reb go, goes on 
the bloody and finds 
his boy, wounded alongside a young 


Reb he has killed 


wrong that” said 
know,” I said, breaking 
“I just can’t Imagine 
with the drop on 


said Dicken. 


icTOSS 


ground 


| he boy is crying 


and he won't let go of the young 
Reb’s jacket. But Pa gets him away 
and takes him home, where he r 


covers and is as good as new 


But while Pa and the boy are down 


at the carnage, a band of Raiders 
comes to the farm. They've burned 
down some farms roundabout, and 
the farmers have tried, in vain, to 


fight them and save their houses and 
But not Ma, the Quaker min 
She them, overcom- 
ing her fear with God’s love and their 


barns 


ister. welcomes 


evil with God's gor vl The house and 
the barn and the smokehouse are full 
ol goodies, which she ladles out, and 
the Raiders stuff themselves, “enough 


to eat for a week,” and ride on, lea 


ing the farm and Ma and her daugh 
ter and smaller 


son untouched 


The big symbol in this scene is 
Samantha, a vicious old goose whom 
Ma loves (like a good Quaker) and 


(like a good Quaker 
from a life of 
One of the Rebs grabs 


neve! despairs 
of redeeming almost 
human vice. 


the goose and is going to wring its 


neck, when Ma comes out on the 
porch, just in the nick, grabs a 
broom, and beats the daylights out 


of the Reb The Reb, not too badly 
injured, retreats and Samantha is 
saved, but Ma breaks all the way 
down when she realizes that she has 


taken an urd weapon, the 


broom, and used it outwardly on the 


outs 


Reb Raider, in whom there is that 
of God. She makes the kids promise 
never to tell their Pa—proving that 


Ouaker ladies are liars and unfaith 
ful wives and 
their children 


teachers of 


but after the 


lying to 
trouble’s 
and the 


blurts it out and Pa smiles 


all over everyone's home 
little bov 


a big, broad smile; it’s time to go to 


Meeting, First Day, and Pa says, 
“Come along, Veterans They're 
all in it together ill killers, ill 


Quakers. 





“I'll bet I know what you didn't 
like,” said Dicken, as he was getting 
into bed. “I'll bet vou didn’t like the 
part where the father goes to war to 


save his son 


I didn’t say anything | didn’t 
want to train or break training. And 
it was Dicken’s bed-time. Did you?” 
said Dicken 

“Er—no, I guess I didn’t, much,” 
I said. 

“You wouldn’t go to war to save 
your son, would your” said my son, 
Dicken, with something much less 


than admiration in his voice 

“Well, son,” I said sweating hard 
“I'm afraid I hope that I wouldn't 
Maybe I couldn't help myself, but I 
hope that I wouldn't.” He 
ing hard at me 


was look 
He had the drop on 


me. If he were a Quaker, he would 
have let me go then. But he’s Dicken, 
wed 11. “You see, son,” I said, “it 


wouldn’t help my son if I did, o1 


maybe it would, but probably not. 
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and I'd have to shoot somebody else's 
son. So then there’d be two sons 
dead, and I guess the other father 
would love his son as much as I loved 
mine.”’ 

“You wouldn't fight to save any- 
body, from a burglar or a Russian 
or anything?” said Dicken. 

Mommy got the gun out of his 
hand by saying it was time for bed 
and for coming in to say prayers. 

Rocky, almost 16, and is a 
pacifist, but is only almost 16, didn’t 
say anything. Rocky, praying and 
prayed over, was sweating it out with 
the Quaker boy Josh, his own age, 
who taunted and taunted and 
even (at a county fair, in the picture) 
beaten up unresisting by bullies, but 
who couldn't last the and 
grabbed for a gun and killed a 
downy-cheeked boy like himself and 
then cried—but comes out at the end 
happy as can be and unreconstructed, 
a “veteran,” a killer, loved, as a good 
killer should be, by his Quaker 
mother and father and confirmed in 
his ways by the fact that they, 
when the chips are down, grabbed a 
gun. 

Friendly not a mis- 
representation of a Quaker family or 
of any family. The experience is 
common, in and out of Quakerism, 
of the parents’ inability to get their 
children to take hold of parental 
ideals—or to hold on to them them- 
selves; so common, indeed, as to indi- 
cate the real misrepresentation of 
Friendly Persuasion. What is really, 
and criminally, misrepresented is the 
human condition, which is tragic. 
Tragedy is the choice between two 
unhomogenizable each seen 
differently every time they are looked 
at. There is resolution—in death o1 
in madness—but there is no solution. 
The reason that Hollywood movies 
are terrible and Italian movies great 
is that Hollywood has a solution: 
The ending is happy, and on the 
road to the ending principles are 
scuttled in every reel without penalty 
or pain (oh, a few tears), every obs- 
tacle scuttles itself, the heroes 
emerge miraculously reprincipled and 
rich. 


Ww ho’s 


was 


course 


too, 


Persuasion is 


goods 


and 


The early scene in the Meeting 
House, when the recruiting office: 
comes in, and the scene at the fair, 


when the bullies clip the Quaker 
lad, show how manfully the Quakers 
hold to their faith against glancing 
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taunts and glancing blows. But when 
the Rebs approach, their faith fails 
them and they go violent, and when 
the Rebs reach the house and go for 
Samantha, Ma grabs for the broom 
The moral of Friendly Persuasion 
is irresistible The Quakers are a 
little bit queer, but it doesn’t mean 
a thing. They're just like the rest of 
us, “only human,” and we can count 
on them to admit they're only hu 
man, and behave like brutes, when 
the time comes to do it. They hold 
out a little, kind of slow to enlist 
But, brother, let those intercontinen 
tal ballistic missiles start dropping, 
or a burglar break into the house, 
and watch them fight. And what 
fighters they are! Big, strong, tough, 
unbeatable fighters with their hands 


and their guns. What shots! What 
winners! 

Of course they say, “Peace,” but 
that’s all right, as long as there's 
peace. As long as they say, “War,” 
when there’s war, and that’s what 


Friendly Persuasion, 
By gosh, they're more 
than O.K. They're useful, 
“Peace.” Because everybody believes 
in peace, and Christ was the Prince 
of Peace, you know that. So as long 
as there aren't too many of them, and 
they sav weekdays what the rest of 
us say Sundays, and they don't im- 
pede the war effort, and they get in 
there and kill in the clinches, what's 
wrong with them? Mugh-ty fine 
people, do our worshipping for us 
and ready as rain to get into the kill- 
ing when the killing has got to be 
done. 


they do in 
they’re O.K. 


saying, 


Quaint people, too. Quaint talk, 
with their “theeing” and “thouing’ 
and “thying.”” Good Hollywood. And 
their plain dress—let’s have a song, 
says the producer, about love in a 
bonnet. And their prejudice against 
music and dancing, that’s good for a 
rise, a wonderful rise, because every- 
body’s worried what Elvis 
Presley is doing to their kids 


about 


The trouble is that the Quakers 
aren't quaint any more. Their plain 
talk and their plain dress and thei 
dread of music and dancing are long 
These were manners; im 
portant manners, still observable in 
the Quaker tendency (not universal 
among them) to live simpler and less 
showily than their neighbors, and to 


since gone. 


keep away from fat living, two-dollar 
restaurants, and booze. But still man 
ners—the talk and the dress and the 
dread of worldly passions 

What isn’t a matter of manners in 
Quakerism is peace, and all the suf 
fering and sacrifice that go into the 
making of peace, or at least the keep 
thei 


ex onomi 


and 
injustice is war, and the 
cause of worse war, the Quakers are 
famous for good social works. And 
will hate 
ind kill the enemy, their religion is 
famous when the war is over and the 
enemy are and the half 
stricken conscience of the winners 
produces postwar relief 

In one word, what the Quakers no 
preserved in Friendl) 
while what they are 
are shown to have abandoned 

This is a travesty upon Quakerism 
(which doesn’t matter) and a travesty 


ing of own. Since social 


because some of them not 


starving 


longer are i 


Persuasion, they 


upon the Christianity of Christ 
(which does). It portrays the Son of 
God containing himself until the 


him—then he 
seizes his sword, with Peter, and mows 
them down. And behold! His sword 
is better and his arm surer than those 
of the Romans. And he is rich (like 
the Quaker farmer, in Friendly Pe 


suasion, 


Romans close in on 


who has enough hams in the 
smokehouse to satisfy the 
Rebs), and with his worldly riches 
he buys off the attack of the Romans 
And then, in the penultimate scene 
he is crucified, flailing and killing 
all the while, but, by gosh, he is only 
scratched on the Cross, 
down, along toward the Ninth 
which is supper-time in 
Indiana, and his 


hungry 


ind he comes 
Hour, 
southern 
Kingdom is estab 
lished right here and right now, his 
granaries full again, in case the Ro 
man Raiders raid again and have to 
be bought off, and he smiles lewdly 
at his brethren, smile lewdly 
back, and says, “Come on, Veterans 

and, proud, rich, successful, popular, 
and with fighting good | 
Christ leads the 


who 


rosy iealth 


way to Meeting 
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Much in Little 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


F AUDIENCE size is the measure, 

the leading dramatists of our day 
are a group of writers whose work was 
first conceived for presentation on 
television, and then transcribed to the 
movies: Paddy Chayefsky, Reginald 
Rose, Rod Serling. It is not difficult 
to associate these men as members o1 
representatives of a “school,” if fon 
no other consideration than that ol 
their general adherence to what have 
become characteristic television forms 
of dramatic production The “TV 
format,” to be sure, did not develop 
in any small-screen vacuum, without 
relation to older forms of radio, 
cinema, and stage presentation. Nor 
is it by any means unquestionable 
that the particular, recognizably dis 
tinctive methods of television drama 
are those absolutely necessitated by 
the nature of the medium, and that 
others are inconceivable. The histor 
ical fact, however, is that certain prac 
ticalities eventuated in certain forms. 
For example, that television audiences 
are not rooted to their chairs, and 
can instantaneously flick programs 
into being or into oblivion, has made 
for a kind of video existentialism 

\ program must engage viewers at 
once, and maintain their commitment 
throughout. To do this, the situation 
of the characters is almost always im 
mediately given, and their personali 
ties developed consequently. The sit 
uation may be conceived to epitomize 
a complex problem; even so, it is 
typically simplified down to the most 
rudimentary elements. Devices such 
as the consistent use of close-ups, 
long takes without the rapid shifting 
of camera viewpoint characteristic of 
movie montage, or the use of simple 
sets on which as few persons as pos 
sible can be placed and moved, are 
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obvious responses to the technical and 
economic practicalities of the medi- 
um. But they may be seen, too, as 
complementary or even determinant 
conditions of the deliberate simplif 
cation of themes and treatments. 

Television writers, in fact, have 
olten commented upon what they re 
card as the advantages of the con 
tracted compass in which they work. 
In the opinion of Rod Serling, author 
of Patterns and The Rack, “ . of 
all the entertainment media TV lends 
itself most beautifully to presenting 
a controversy. You can take just a 
part of the problem, and, using just 
a small number of people, get your 
point across.”’ 

Paddy Chayefsky, speaking of his 
plays The Mother and Marty as good 
examples of “proper television ma- 
terial,” says that each “. . . tells a small 
story about a familiar character and 
pursues this small story with relentless 
literalness to one small synthesized 
moment of crisis."” There is no sense, 
moreover, of the “small story” being 
in any way fragmentary or incom 
plete. Television drama, in fact, is 
held able to reach a qualitative com 
pleteness in its representation of actu 
ality only rarely achieved on the 
stage or in the movies. Both stage 
and screen, according to Chayefsky, 
must contrive to be theatrical—hence 


removed from “reality’—by focusing 
upon “extraordinary incident” and 
“exceptional characters.” The cri 


terion is “meticulous literalness,” by 
which “this marvelous world of the 
ordinary” may be probed. “This is 
an age of savage introspection, and 
television is the dramatic medium 
through which to expose our new in 
sights into ourselves. The stage is 
too weighty, and the movies too in- 


tense, to deal with the mundane and 
all its obscured ramifications.” Chay- 
efsky says that “the closest thing to 
reality” he ever saw on the stage was 
Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman 
and, on the screen, De Sica’s The 
Bicycle Thief. 

These choices are superlatively re 
vealing, as it is obvious that the 
theory of drama being expressed is 
related to the idea of proletarian 
realism which Miller revived in the 
1940s, and to the neo-realism of the 
Italian film makers. However, the 
sense of engagement, of the writer's 
vocation to express himself in the 
cause of social betterment, acquires a 
special temper of bourgeois respecta- 
bility within the arrant commercial 
ism of the new medium. “A new 
school of serious writers has sprung 
up in the past few years,” avers Regi 
nald Rose, author of Crime In The 
Streets, and Twelve Angry Men, “writ 
ers with much that is important and 
revealing to say about the social pat 
terns of our times. Were there no 
television, with its endless demands 
for material, most of these writers 
would be scrambling to compete in 
overcrowded markets and turning out 
work unrepresentative of their talents, 
or, faced with meeting the economic 
needs of their families, they would 
be forced into other fields.” 





Ihe good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful may still draw them on and on 
But television writers who succeed 
know when to stop short of insistence 
upon self-expression, in a medium 
wherein no man’s work is only his 
own, and every man’s best work runs 
just so long as there is time—that 
has been manufactured, packaged, 
and marketed as the most precious 
merchandise there is 

In a writers’ magazine four years 
ago, Rod Serling made it clear that 
for him, “TV writing vs satisfying 
It's an art form that has borrowed 
from radio, from movies, from the 
legitimate stage. Sure it sells soap 
But it’s the same soap sold in mag 
azine ads opposite slick stories. Sure 
it has limitations. But they're under 
standable limitations—and television 
is only seven vears old as a mass 
medium.” 

Curiously, it is the satisfied Serling 
who has written the most profoundly 
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cynical of the shows and films treat 
ing big business from the inside: 
Patterns. And it is the dedicated real- 
ist, Chayefsky, so acutely conscious of 
the “savage introspection” of the age, 
who has devoted himself most 
sistently to comedies of customary 
affirmation. These actually reinforce 
conventions which were subjects of 
attack and ridicule in the polemical 
Depression dramas _ that 
prominently in the genealogy of the 
new, intimate realism of television. 
His three best-known plays, later 
made into films, Marty, The Catered 
Affair, and The Bachelor Party, may 
be seen as a kind of cycle celebrating 
the institutions of courtship and 
marriage among working people ol 


con- 


figure sO 


the cosmopolitan city. Each focuses 
upon the “small story,” and stresses 
the “meticulous literalness’’ that 


Chayefsky regards as the essence of 
dramatic honesty—and that appears 
to be the ideal of the television 
school of realism. Each, moreover, is 
informed throughout by principles of 
depth psychology and sociology exem- 
plifying the subtly integral relation- 
ship of the form and content of tele 
vision realism to the operational phi 
losophy, the psychoanalytical orienta 
tion, and the case approach of modern 
social science. 

Here it may be appropriate to add 
that the preponderance in television 
plays of performers who, like Marlon 
Brando and Rod Steiger, profess the 
“method” or Actors’ Studio style of 
conceiving and projecting their roles, 
is hardly accidental. To begin with 
the analytical emphasis of the Stanis 
lavsky, Moscow Art Theater style of 
“naturalism,” from which the “meth- 
od” derives, developed in the same 
late Victorian movement of seeking 
undet that the 


surlaces saw emerg- 
ence of Freudian psychoanalysis 
Moreover, the Actors’ Studio itself, 


particularly through its leading spit 
its, Lee Strasberg and Elia Kazan, 
stems directly from the old Group 
Theater, of the Depression days of 
social consciousness and the proletar 
ian drama of Clifford Odets 


Television plays, for all their happy 
endings, often seem to accentuate the 
seamy or at best the unembroidered, 
ordinary situations of life, in which 
the actors behave like elaborately 
mannered role-players in a clinical 
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psychodrama or sociodrama. When 
they do, it is because of a special the- 
ory of realism, that seeks to portray 
“the most identifiable characters and 
the most commonplace situations,” as 
Chayetsky Says. Disc ussing The Moth 
er and Marty, he says “I tried to write 
the dialogue as if it had been wire- 
tapped. I tried to envision the scenes 
as if a camera had been focused upon 
the unsuspecting characters and had 
caught them in an untouched mo- 
ment of life.” 

Such a 
dramati 


theory of realism comes to 
writing, directing, and act 
ing from ideologies of art, politics, 
and psychology which have in com 
mon a profound, if masked distrust 
of personality as unique, 
cratic, and comically or 
splendid. In practice, this pursuit of 
the dramatized ordinary as reality 
contravenes itself, as Chayelsky’s own 
best work happily illustrates, succeed 
ing as drama the more it fails as mere 
reproduction. However an artist may 
theorize about how he wishes to ap 


idiosyn 


tragically 


proach closer and closer to what he 
it is a vision of the real 
he seeks, and his very seeking is an 


calls “reality,” 


act of personal creation, not duplica 
tion. A writer may believe that he is 
eavesdropping—a strangely 
idea in an era of superbly managed 
and recorded invasions of privacy 
But if the characters he is listening to 
are convincingly genuine, what lh 
hears is the more authentically cre 


appt site 


ated as it is perceived as true and 
communicated as re 
The reality principle of the tele 


vision realists, Chayefsky, Rose, Ser 


ling—and the large group of others 
who follow them if for no othe 
reason than to emulate success in a 


medium—may then be 
a synthesis of three elements 
There is the idea that the real is to 
be found in “the marvelous world of 
the ordinary,” that continues what is 
now a lengthy tradition of politically 
conscious naturalism, developing espe- 
cially in the theater of the Depression 
and the documentary and neo-realist 
cinema. Then there is the peculiar 
television emphasis upon the “small 
story,” the deliberately limited com 
pass, that reinforces the former idea 
according to technical and economi 
necessities of the medium. But most 
significant of all may be the pervasive 
philosophy based upon the topical 
verities of modern social science—ex 


commercial 
seen as 


hibiting the relatively unheralded 
function of the mass media as popu 
larizing forces, for good or ill, of the 
continuing scientific enlightenment 
Chayefsky’s explanations of his 
characterizations are permeated by the 
mystique ot psychoanalysis what he 
himself calls “the primitive Freudian 
explanations ol oul relationships to 
each other.” The 
of Marty, lor example, are 
exemplify the 
Americans of “latent 
and the “Oedipus complex.” In 
Serling’s play, The Rack, which was 
made into a rather film 
the young officer on trial for collabo 
rating with the enemy in Korea is ex 
plained, if not justified, as someone 
starved for affection since 
of his mother, and denied the overt 
expressions of love by his father, a 
Army “Society 
ultimately blamed for 
the individual acts of those who col 
laborated in Korea, for not preparing 
them for then Little 


lonely young men 
held to 


among 
homosexuality’ 


pre valence 


lragmentary 


the death 


Regular colonel 


moreover, is 


orde | while 
credit is given anyone, whether indi 
vidual or hypostatized collectivity, tor 
the behavior ol those who did not 


sis 


He 


The indictment of society, and the 


_ 


xoneration of individuals on the 


rrounds of psychologi: il and sociolo 
pic explanations ot motivation, ts 
carried to extremes of rhetorical exag 
geration by Reginald Rose. In Crir 

in the Streets, which also was made 
into a film, in 1956, Rose perpetuated 
the now common, extreme “social 
deling ur cv" approach to juvenile 


crime, «& ng and 
pustihcations 


violence 


explanations 
presenting pathologica 


is merely misguided adoles 


cent behavior, portraying the all-to« 
conventional characters of this genre 
the bitter, violent young rebel, his 


younger brother, his confused and 


helpless parents, and the ever present 
Curiously 


ever-reliable social worke1 





time to plant ideas 
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Rose less than a year afterwards made 
what amounts to another version of 
the same Dino, in which the 
picture of the young rebel was some 
what and that of the othe 
adolescents a little less caricatured 

apparently because Rose 
ered the Rogers “non-directive” ap- 
proach to guidance, and makes the 
social worker a successtul practitione) 
thereof. The boy’s problem is even 
further simplified by making his 
younger brother an apprentice hood 
lum, emulate him—and 
by the civilizing in 
nice, quiet, 


story, 
softened, 


has discov- 


anxious to 
admission of the 
or therapy, of a 
girl 


fluence, 
romantic 


\n improvement over the original 
is also evident in Rose's film ot his 
play, Twelve Angry Men. There is a 
sharpening of the basic argument, in 
which the members of a jury panel 
have brought their per- 
sonal biases to their consideration ol 
the charge of murder against a young 
boy of an unspecified minority group. 
Che film may be compared to the 
French Justice Is Done, which simi 
larly analyzed the motives of a panel 
of jurors in a murder trial. But where 
as the latter film focused upon distin 
tive characters in marshaling its argu 
ments against the idea of the impar- 
tiality of the jury system, Twelve 
Angry Men manipulates men who are 
types, each exemplifying ambiguities 
of motivation recognizable as part of 
social scientific typology. The issues 
of responsibility and justice are neve1 
really stated although the 
film is dramatic and finely wrought, 
erased in the exaggerated 
depiction of the 


are shown 


clearly, 


but are 
relativism of the 
characters. 

little the 
parvo—that dis- 
and manner ol 


The idea of much in 
il multum in 


theory 


classica 
tinguishes the 


television realism, has much more to 


recommend it than any easy reason 


ing ol technical onsiderations o1 


studio economics. Enlarging the view 


within the elaborated tormat of the 


theatrical motion picture, however, 


reveals how easily the typical small 
vanish into trivia, or ap 
But 


ovel 


Story lay 
pe ir aS €Xaggerate ly microscopk 
adliest danger is that of 
service ol 


whatever 


the cle 
, 
simplification, in 


a worthy cause—especially when it 


may be so glibly informed by so pe 


suasive a scientific ideology, while 


the same time being so industrially 


practical, and commercially successful. 
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THE 
PEOPLE'S 
FORUM ¥ 


Pungent Quotation 


Dear Sirs 

William E. Gladstone, the 
British statesman, once 
trust of the people, temp 


nserve itism is distrust or the pe 


distinguished 
said: “Liberalism is 
ered by prudence 
ople, tem- 
fear.” 

1 for ind t ove quotation a few months 
jo in Five The uusand Quotations, edited by 
Lewis C. Henry, first publish ned in 1952 
Why liberals the world over not re 
t it was first pro 

It is pungent 


have 


W. A. HAMMAN 
San Diego, Calif 


‘Anti-Democratic’ ACLU 


Dear Sirs 
It is not easy for me 
ican Civil 


r tice 
aclices 


tO charge t he An ner- 
Liberties Union with anti-demo 
cratic pr For many years I have ad 
lired t organization's principled stand 
group has been as 
rageous in demanding justice for all: 
for Communists, for Fascists, for 
anti-Semites, yes, justice also for racketeers 
and criminals. In this consistent stand for 
civil rights ACLU has been in accord 
with my personal moral values as no other 


freedom; no other 


roup has. 

ie all this, some time ago 
not to renew my m mix rship in the ACLU 
and I feel i to urge othe 
to refrain | > supporting the 
organization 

The ACLU is or according to a 
principle which can only be called aristo 
ratic. All of the organization's business is 

naged by a board of directors which is 
self-perpetuating. Ordinary members 
voice in electing directors; 
their powers are confined to voting for men 
bers of the larger National Committee which 

] ] ] , 


: - 
in turn is partially responsible for electing 


ganized 


lar sly 
sargely 


have no direct 


1- 
} 
i 


the directors 


n addition, ordir members can indi- 
tl of directors 
ugh affiliat ed bodies. But the third group 
s empowered to select directors are 


tl rem elve S (See 


inary 


‘ inf: he ple } 
y influence the election 


section 7 of 
ayo 
practice, this complicated pro- 


a self-perpetuating ‘body 


constitution, adopted 


important than the formal 
manner of choosing officers are the actual 


procedures for adopting policy. Ordinary 


York City 
tunity for me 
policy with othe: 
from my experi 


ACLU that 


guard re 

Perhaps the 
le lx, he 
utimately right 
iction that only 

the affair 

to 


officers 


lame, n osten 
democracy, the aristocrat 
through actions and 

It is for t 
present ACL Us 

ership until 


ticipate in 


thland C 
land, Wi 


The ACLU Replies 


Dear Sirs: 

Dr. Cohn's suggestion that others follov 
his lead and resign fr ‘om the ACLU is strang 
in the light of his first paragraph which 
rectly states the ACLU's impartiality 
br defense of civil liberties p 

Dr. Cohn gives the impression that 
Board of Directors is a tightly-knit ar 
of self-perpetuating officials which pays 
heed to members views Th 1 : 
vote in the 
directors Ther 
nominations < 
from local affil 
and one 
which 


rinciples 


selection and 


> is 
e |i Sf 


affiliates, and National 
members. And ther 
Boar 


nominees always 


cussion in the 


the pl ices to be 
To show tl 
hip, it should be not n in the pa 


years thirty board members either have re 
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ative specification, as I believe there is much, 
much more involved than mere cavils about 
the purities of Dewey's philosophy and its 
applications. 

I cannot resist adding that I cheerfully 
accept Mr. von Hilsheimer's assertion of 
my “ignorance.” The longer I study the his 
tory of educational problems, the more com 
plicated and difficult they become—which 
is, in fact, one of the points I must make, 
mh my ignorance, in the course I am giving 
at Teachers College, Columbia University 

Martin S. Dworkin 
New York, N. Y. 


Dworkin's Perception 


Dear Sirs 

As I read Martin Dworkin's keenly per 
ceptive observations in your April issue, on 
the Charles Lindbergh and the Albert 
Schweitzer movies, | was deeply interested 
and impressed. ‘The great,” he said, “are 
likely to be transmuted into celebrities 
their greatness reduced to appearances; made 
visible to be sure yet hidden in the 
coruscating obscurity of notoriety.” 

But farther on Dworkin comes out in even 
more inspired tones. It was like hearing 
again one of those fearless prophets of the 
Old Testament, full of bitterness and scorn 
while agonizing inwardly for the souls of 
his people. And the sharpest thrust, to my 
way of thinking, was in the words, “For it 
has become eminently fashionable to praise 
Schweitzer, and to appropriate his virtue as 
a medallion against our own total disregard 
of the beliefs and way of life to which he 
has been devoted Fashionable mag- 

been on a Schweitzer ‘kick’ for 
years, publishing reverent articles about his 
Reverence for Life’ between advertisements 
for murder mysteries, sports cars, and bras- 
and superciliously aesthetic appreci- 
ations of the niceties of Spanish bullfighting.’ 

To my mind came the words I'd heard as 
a child in Sunday School: “Not everyone 
that unto me ‘Lord, Lord’ shall enter 
nto the kingdom of Heaven.” These words 
have come to my mind twice more, lately 
Once when I heard repeated our new and 
sanctified version of the salute to the flag. 
It seems we have now slipped in the words 

Under God"—words that somehow the 
earlier patriots had forgotten to include. 

Second, when I saw the placards dis- 

in many store windows during the 


lrive of a newer group 


azines have 


Sieres 


saith 





GOING AWAY 
THIS SUMMER? 


Tell us 
¢ When you're going 
¢ Where you'll be 
¢ When yov’re returning 


We'll see that you don’t miss a 
single issue of 


The Progressive 











of patriots. These placards read in large 
letters: “FOR GOD AND COUNTRY,” 
and underneath in smaller type, “Join The 
American Legion.” 

Thank you again for Mr. Dworkin's 
article, which said so well what so many 
of us are thinking. 

Mrs. Everyn G. WALLACE 
Cloquet, Minn. 


No Neutral Corner 


Dear Sirs 


Alas, my dream is shattered, my idol has 
fallen. Milton Mayer makes the startling 
discovery that Adlai Stevenson is a war 
monger. He devotes a whole article to this 
thesis. He has also indicated he doesn't ap- 
prove of TV. I can see his father even now 
disapproving of the radio and his grand 
father refusing to buy a phonograph. Mayer 
also found out it takes money to operate a 
car. Some day he may find out it costs less 
to be dead than alive and then clear the 
decks for operation suicide 

In all seriousness, I still believe with all 
my heart in Patrick Henry's immortal words, 
‘Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
bought at the price of chains? I know not 
what course others may take but as for me, 
give me liberty or give me death.” I cannot 
help but believe that when the final count 
is taken that an individualist who is trying 
to do the right thing, like Milton, will surely 
be in our corner. There is no neutral corner 

I wish Mayer would please mention an 
Arab atrocity every time he mentions the 
way Israel, Britain, and France overran 
Egypt. To maintain the Egyptian affair is 
the same as the Hungarian affair is blas- 
phemy or ignorance. Does Mayer actually 
maintain that no person has the right to de 
fend his life and his property, that one, like 
us Jews, should continue to flee for thousand 
of more years? 

Jacos Levin 
Chicago, Ill 


Mayer's Call 


Dear Sirs: 

Once I wondered if Milton Mayer were 
an idiotic genius or an ingenious idiot. Per- 
haps he is neither, but is a John calling us 
to repentance or an Amos calling us to 
righteousness. If one sits in a comfortable 
armchair, it is easy to hear the call, but | 
fear that is about as far as it goes 

Gene ANTLEY 
Chamblee, Ga. 


Threat to Youth 


Dear Sirs 

In recent years the Armed Forces of the 
United States put into their discharge pro 
gram a practice which is both punitive and 
dangerous. I am referring to the policy of 
giving undesirable discharges to men based 
on alleged pre-service activities and as 
sociations. A G.I. receiving an undesirable 
discharge gets no veterans benefits; he does 
however, receive a stigma which threatens 
his economic security 


This program started in response to the 
late Senator McCarthy's query, “Who pro- 
moted Major Peress?” It has met with 
nation-wide protest, and several Congress- 
men, notably Senator Hennings of Missouri, 
have been active in an attempt to change it 

In the present session of Congress, Rep 
James Roosevelt of Los Angeles has pre 
sented a bill, H.R. 429, providing for dis 
charges based solely on the quality of service 
rendered, and for review of previously is 
sued less-than-honorable discharges on the 
same basis 

It seems to me that the policy on th: 
part of the military attempts to intimidate 
American youth into an acceptance of the 
status quo in a manner which has no place 
in a free and country. Lhe be 
possible method of fighting this threat would 
be to write to your Congressman asking him 
to support H.R. 429. 

Rutu SIcuLar 
Berkeley, Calif 


agemocratc 


Encircling the Soviets 
Dear Sirs: 


I would like to call the attention of read 
ers of The Progressive to a recent interview 
between Irving R. Levine, Moscow cor 
respondent of the National Broadcasting 
Company, and Mrs. Wilson Hall. Mr. Le 
vine correctly points out that for us to 
establishing military bases in Tokyo, Pakis 
tan, Korea, and elsewhere, is precisely as if 
the Soviet Union were establishing military 
bases in such countries as Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba. This would mean war for us 

Mr. Levine and Mrs. Hall are to be con 
gratulated, I feel, for going as far as they 
did toward telling the truth under present 
restraints—and not without some 
their own positions, I imagine 

VERNON Warp 
Belhaven, N. C 


L 
risKs [to 


Error and Explanation 


Dear Sirs 


In his May issue article “Something for 
Nothing?", Joseph J. Seldin writes: “At $10 
to $15 for 5000, depending on quantity, the 
retailer pays two to three cents per stamp 
At two cents per stamp, 5,000 stamps would 
cost $100, at three stamp, 5,00 
would cost $150. There is some error here 


cents per 


Park CHAMBERLAIN 
San Francisco, Calif 


Dear Sirs 

Mr. Park Chamberlain correctly notes the 
mathematical error in my article on trading 
stamps in the May The errant sen 
tence should have read: “At $10 to $15 fo 
5,000, depending on quantity, the retailer 
pays two- to three-tenths of a cent per 
stamp.’ Somehow the sentence came out 
two to three cents per stamp.” Was th 
my unconscious sympathy for the small food 
retailers pressed economically in the trading 
stamp squeeze? 


issue 


JosepH J. SELDIN 
N York, N. Y 
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Criticism and the Usable Past 


by FREDERICK 


HIS is surely a curious time in the 

history of our literature. There 
is more appraisal and less creative 
activity than in many a year. No 
young writer seems to have suggested 
by what he has so far done that he 
will replace the writers of another 
generation, that he will be a “begin- 
ning.” We are overcome by the 
giants of the recent past, many of 
whom are still with us and either 
publishing or apparently getting 
ready to publish. This state of affairs 
is as true of the novel as it is of 
poetry, though there is perhaps more 
promise that one or another young 
poet will some day undeniably con 
vince us of his greatness. 


In the field of the novel we appear 
to be suffering from indecision. The 
Twentieth Century novel has been 
so amazingly rich in works of first 
rank that any new writer may well 
doubt his chances of his work com- 
paring favorably with them. In their 
study of the modern French novel 
(An Age of Fiction, Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press), Germaine Brée and Mar- 
garet Guiton confess that since Albert 
Camus’ The Plague (1947) there has 
been no major novel in France. This 
is a full decade of much public ation 
and no first-rate work. More than 
that, the age when novelists thought 
of themselves as setting the moral 
tone, as either law-givers or analysts 
of the human condition in a 
crisis, seems at least temporarily to 
have passed. As for the new novelists, 
Mile. Brée and Mrs. Guiton say that 


state ol 
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J. HOFFMAN 


“their problem seems rather how to 
live than how to understand life.” 

While we may be living in an un- 
certain time, there is no question 
that we admire, read, analyze, pick 
over, and compare the masters of the 
century. Criticism of fiction, reflect 
ing the great activity in the universi 
ties, assumes the role of the analyst, 
the scholar, and the “creative critic.” 
We are persistently trying to under 
stand ourselves in literature, and this 
effort involves trying to find out who 
were responsible for us in our literary 
images. No year passes without doz- 
ens of forays into the past in search 
of significant thematic ties with the 
Nineteenth Century and the early 
Twentieth Century. This phenome 
non is partly a consequence of an 
uneasy union of scholarly concern 
with history and a critical interest in 
the development of literary forms 
There is much reminiscing too; al 
most anyone who experienced the 
1920’s or who is interested enough in 
what appears to have been our last 
really exciting, creative period pro 
vides the record, in memoirs, biogra 
phies, collections of letters. We are 
not so much trying to find out the 
figure in the carpet as judging our 
recent past from every conceivable 
angle of vision. 

The most interesting of this quar 
ter’s essays in looking back is Van 
Wyck Brooks’ Days of the Phoenix 
(E. P. Dutton), quite disarmingly 
subtitled The Nineteen-Twenties ] 
Remember. This is definitely an ex- 


ample of the past seen in the ego's 
If one takes Brooks’ re 
minder the 
book to be a fascinating and novel 
review of a decade seen from an un 
usual perspective. Brooks’ doubt of 
the value of some of the matters wi 
much admire is familiar to us from 
several of his other books, and it is 
not absent from this one. I find that 
critics who look back upon that con 
troversial decade with a jaundiced 
eye not infrequently invoke the shade 
of Randolph Bourne, regretting that 
he hadn't stayed around long enough 
to put Eliot, et al in their place. 
Despite this not unexpected ex 
pression of distaste, Brooks does give 
us much of value. If 
to write history 


perspective. 


seriously, he discovers 


he had chosen 
instead of memoirs 
(and he written memoirs most 
of the time for many years, though 
he calls some of his books history), 
he could have come up with one of 
the really distinguished studies of our 
century. But that is not to be ex 
pected; nor can we really take Brooks 
for more than what he is worth. He 
is an indignant man, referring again 
and again to his having started 
the wrong track” and now getting 


has 


“on 


back at his past by means of a cor 
rected view This involves striking 
hard at his contemporaries for their 
preoccupation either 
form and their failure to communi 
cate strength when strength 
needed. Strangely, he cites a remark 
made by Gertrude Stein concerning 
the disappointing men from whom 
most might have been expected: good 
craftsmen and honest men they were, 


with self or 


was 


she had said, but they had “passions 
merely”’ 


“they 


and no “passion,” 

knew all about it and 
sometimes write about it very surely.’ 
Taking Brooks with his label and his 
anguished retrospection, we may be 
entertained, sometimes informed, per 
haps even stimulated to review our 
own 


though 


CO ild 


notions of the generation 
Ihe final chapter \ 
in Hell’) gives us a clue 
to what has come from Brooks since 
1930; the illness and the breakdown 
he describes there do much to help 
the made of 
the American past in the Make nd 
Finders 


struc ting 


just 
before ours 
Season 


i1SsO 


account for use he has 


SeTies 


He was there recon 


what he thought he had 
ght 


been instrumental in destroying 
Of course, for all his reputation as 
“dean” of 


anecdotal historians, 


29 





Brooks’ way is scarcely ours. We are 
interested in our past not because we 
regret it but because we want to un- 
derstand our present, and especially 
because we need to know as much as 
possible about the forms our think- 
ing assumed and the methods adopted 
by literature to express them. One of 
the most debatable sources of method 
and “newness” was Gertrude Stein, 
whom Katherine Anne Porter once 
called an heiress of the Nineteenth 
Century reformist woman who “im- 
posed herself’ upon the masculine 
world, determined not only to avoid 
the conventional image of the dis- 
creet housewife but to create the new 
modes the male must 
perish. 

We 


follow on 


now have a 
pulous, almost 


detailed, scru 
worshipful account 
of Miss Stein’s career, Elizabeth 
Sprigge’s biography (Harper's). For 
all the talk about Miss Stein, there 
has been nothing so exhaustive as 
this; Donald Sutherland's book 
(1951) has many merits, but an or- 
derly concern to inform and docu- 
ment is not one of them. Miss 
Sprigge, on the other hand, some- 
times succeeds in making Gertrude 
Stein seem dull, and this is no mean 
accomplishment. Her method of pre 
senting her subject involves a kind 
of echoing of the style itself; while 
Miss Stein's simplicities and repeti- 
tions have their own contextual vir 
tues, they are not necessarily the 
most effective form of biographical 
presentation. But the book is rich in 
facts which suggest interpretations 
even though it doesn’t itself offer 
them. Gathering the facts in clusters 
about the works we know, Miss 
Sprigge has incidentally helped to 
illuminate them. “She never wrote 
good English and grammar meant 
nothing to her’; Félicité of Flaubert’s 
Un Coeur Simple “recalled one of her 
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ALGERIA ON FIRE 


by George W. Shepherd, Jr. 


This penetrating analysis of the 
explosive situation in North Afri- 
ca is available in a four page 
reprint at 5c each. 
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own servants and she was eager to 
portray some such strong and simple 
character”; her experiences in flying 
suggested new ways of seeing Picasso 
and the moderns; many other re- 
marks or quotations help us to see 
Miss Stein for the half-genius, half- 


poseuse she was. 


Among the serious works of criti- 
cism necessary but lacking as yet in 
our criticism is a study of the literary 
view of “political man,” or of man 
as he appears in a complex of politi- 
cal necessities and commitments. 
This lack is understandable because 
there are many confusions involved 
in placing the private and the public 
motives of human action in a proper 
perspective. Irving Howe's short 
book, Politics and the Novel (Hori- 
zon), has its own difficulties with 
initial definitions. Strictly speaking, 
there is no such thing as a “political 
novel”; there are only novels in 
which the hero moves into or with- 
draws from the public scene and 
qualifies our judgment of present 
political ethics or past political his- 
tory by means of his judgment of and 
involvement in political conditions. 
The pressure of politics upon moral- 
ity, its tendency to draw morality 
outside the ego, and the gradual ac- 
cumulation of public effects in the 
private consciousness, is really Howe's 
concern; and his book is mainly 
about the Nineteenth Century sources 
of the modern novel. 

The line from Stendhal to Orwell 
is a fascinating, even a terrifying one. 
This is a study of psychological 
drives, obsessions, forms of evading 
or distorting public commitments; it 
is above all a study of the loss of 
individual control over external pres- 
sures. As such, it is a fascinating ac- 
count, involving Stendhal’s analysis 
of the relationship of human passion 
to social and political intrigue, Dos- 
toevsky’s explorations of the tortures 
of the “intelligentsia” who try to con- 
vert ideological crises into personal 
obsessions, James’ curious ambiva- 
lence with respect to the facts of 
public action, Conrad’s success (in 
Nostromo) in exploring every corner 
of the human landscape. Not the 
least of Howe's insights is into the 
failure of the “political novel’ as 
such—that is, the novel which ex- 
ploits the surface of politics and is 


either superficial or formless as a 
result. In Howe’s view the most pro 
found analyses of the political cir- 
cumstance come from persons who 
(from accident or choice) stand on 
the margins of the political center 
and judge it in terms of emotional 
and moral qualities that are not to 
tally given in to the superficies of 
the public scene. 

But this perspective is not easy, if 
indeed it is at all possible, in the 
Twentieth Century novel. The nov- 
elist is now “in the thick of it.” The 
great, most strongly felt pathos of our 
times concerns the betrayal of the 
Revolution. Having begun with the 
expectation of political and ideologi 
cal pressures, with a sense of their 
necessity to the “new and _ better 
world,” such novelists as Malraux, 
Silone, and Koestler end by describ 
ing the distress, confusion, soul 
sickness caused by the inner and 
public failures of the revolutionary 
impulse. 

This sense of disaster is seen most 
poignantly in the work of Orwell 
The novel 1984 “brings us to the end 
of the line.” Everything has “hard 
ened into politics, the leviathan has 
swallowed man.” It is also the end 
of the novel, for Orwell has ex 
hausted the possibilities of public 
dominance over private sensibility 
We can have no complexity; we can 
have only terror. Orwell has proved 
the futility of moral niceties, personal 
scruple, human aberrancies; the to 
tal impact of major lusts and fears 
has been to wipe out the opportuni 
ties for the novelist to measure 
human spirit and error against social 
form. If political action leading out 
from a private judgment is no longer 
possible—if truth is merely a matter 
of an arbitrary documentation of 
political fact—then perhaps the nov 
elist’s exploration of motives has 
ceased to be useful or even interest 
ing. But Howe does not assume that 
this has to be true, though he does 
take Orwell at face value more than 
we do or want to do. In any case, we 
have the impression that such an 
investigation as he has made has 
reached its conclusion and should 
neither be continued nor tried again 
This brilliant little book tells us 
much, drives us powerfully toward 
its conclusions. But it is neither all 
that can be said about its subject nor 
necessarily the only approach to it. 
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First-rate History 


THE Roots or AMERICAN Com- 
MUNISM, by Theodore Draper. Viking. 
498 pp. $6.75 

Reviewed by 


Eric F. Goldman 


NE OF THE advantages of re 

viewing a book for a monthly like 
The Progressive, where the review 
cannot appear on the official day of 
publication, is that the reviewer has 
a chance to consider not only the 
book but some of the reactions to it 
This is especially true in the case of 
The Roots of American Communism, 
for the volume has all kinds of quali 
ties certain to stir up feeling 

The book is written by an ex-Com 
munist. It is sponsored by the Fund 
for the Republic, which long 
since been deemed in some quarters 
to be only several million dollars dif 
ferent from the Daily Worker. It 
treats card-carrying Communists as 
if they were actually human beings. 
And, in the ultimate thrust of provoc 
ativeness, the volume suggests that 
American Communism in its early 
stage may well have been tied to an 
ancient and honorable American 
tradition of dissent 

Some of the reactions to the book 
have followed the most dismal prece 
dent. Here and there commentators 
have hinted at dark 
tween Draper and the Fund 
write this, the publisher, 
Press, has felt it mecessary to 
statement that the book is a regular 
commercial volume and that the Fund 
has purchased only a limited number 
of copies.) One eminent newspaper 
turned the book’s publication into a 
news story, and the account had so 
many overtones of having discovered 
something sinister that George Ken- 
nan was moved to write a public let- 
ter to the editor. Yet for the most 
part, the reception of the book pro- 
vides another indication that the 
United States, even if it is still in 
a stage of genteel McCarthyism, is 
over the worst. Most of the reviews 
have calmly recognized the book for 
what it is—a genuine piece of 
history about a subject of genuine 
importance. 

Draper's subject is the history of 
the American Communist move- 
ment—its origins in the “historic 
Left,” the founding of the Party in 


has 


conspiracy be- 
(As I 
Viking 


issue a 
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1919, and the activities of the Party 
until 1923 when it was reorganized 
by Moscow. His research been 
thorough and resourceful. He shows 
the which can come 
from a one-time member of the move 
ment without lapsing into the higher 
holiness that can mark ex-Commu 
nists. He never forgets that history is 
the history of human beings and his 
clear, vigorous writing is frequently 
made the more readable by vignettes 
of the principal actors. He is dog 
gedly objective—so much so, as a 
matter of fact, that too often the 
pages have little of Draper, 
bringing his informed judgment to 
bear. 

At the end, the book, and 
rigorous as it is, has developed a mo 
tif of high tragedy. American Com- 
munism, Draper points out, found 
roots in the persistent idealism of a 
segment of the American public. It 
enormously stimulated by the 
Russian Revolution because, to use 
the famous and deeply influential 
phrase of Lincoln Steffens, the revo 
lution seemed to promise a future 
that would But then, still in 
its infancy, the American Communist 
Party transformed from an 
authentic expression of American 
radicalism into “the American ap 
pendage of a Russian revolutionary 
power.” Draper develops this theme 
with such a wealth of knowledge that 
it will have to stand for reasonable 
men and until someone can 
muster an equally persuasive pattern 
of facts that prove otherwise 

The Roots of American 
nism is the first in a series of volumes 
sponsored by the Fund for the Re- 
public and under the astute, clear- 
headed editorship of Professor Clin 
ton Rossiter of Cornell. Future pub- 
lications will continue the history of 
the Communist Party and treat the 
influence of the movement in spe- 
cific areas of the national life. If 
this volume is a foretaste of the books 
to come, they are certain to prove a 
distinguished contribution to the 
American’s understanding of his 
criss-crossed, gullible, and gloriously 
questing past 
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A Modern Congress 


\ Crrizen LOoKs At 
Dean Acheson. Harpe1 
$2.50 


CCONGRESS, | 

124 pp 
Reviewed by 

Owen Stratton 


TIXHIS is a 
briefly 


book to 
trouble is 


hard 
The 
length, for it has only 


review 
not its 
124 pages, and 
the type and margins are large. Nor 
that is new 
that Con 
gress is a collection of independent 
committees, that it has little ability 
to initiate and direct the execution 
of policy, that it requires Presidential 
leadership, and that the function it 
performs best is approval, modifica 
tion, or veto of Presidential policies 


much in it 
others have pointed out 


is there so 


The trouble in reviewing the book in 
so short a space is that A 
so much that is i 


heson says 
wise, an wisdom 1s 
as hard to condense as wate 
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tricky, and must pursue the main 
objective without being deflected 


by the non-essential. These two 
men must have confidence in one 
another.” 


There is much like this in the book, 
evidently the product of an intelli- 
gent, unusually sane man thinking 
hard about the meaning of long ex- 
perience. A central cruth, he says, is 
that “relations between the executive 
and legislative branches of our gov- 
ernment were not designed to be 
restful. We must not be disturbed 
and think that things have gone 
amiss when power striking against 
power, and being restrained, produces 
sparks.” 

Acheson is disturbed, however, by 
the effects of the almost incredible 
complexity of modern foreign policy 
and military problems. In the face 
of this complexity, Congressmen tend 
to retreat into simplifications, which 
conceal from them the real depth of 
their ignorance. One result is the 
persistent Congressional belief that 
foreign peoples are like personally 
known individuals who can be ex- 
pected to be grateful for gifts, who 
can usefully be chided, and who can 
be managed by threats to withhold 
favors. Another result is to attribute 
unpleasant occurrences originating 
in circumstances of great intricacy 
(revolution in Asia is an example) to 
the incantations of witches, usually 
Communist witches in the State De- 
partment and _ elsewhere. Finally, 
overwhelming complexity tends to 
produce mental weariness expressed 
in “kick-the-problem” solutions, of 
which the most bizarre and danger- 
ous is the idea of preventive 
war, “the ultimate simplification, 
surrender to the urge toward 
self-destruction.” 

Democratic government requires 
that executive policy be criticized 
and modified by legislators. This is 
a task that Congress can do well, as 
it inevitably does badly when it tries 
to initiate policy and direct its execu- 
tion. Can it confine itself to the one 
and resist temptation to engage ex- 
tensively in the latter? Acheson is not 
optimistic, partly because such re- 
straint requires “two quiet qualities, 
not much touted in politics, humil- 
ity and disinterestedness.” 

These are also qualities, it might 
be added, that are virtues in a Secre- 
tary of State, and it may be some 
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measure of Acheson’s modesty that he 
refrains from suggesting that they are 
not now as prominent as we could 
wish in this day of massive retalia- 
tion, brinkmanship, and dynamic 
peace. 


France Today 


As France Goes, by David Schoen- 
brun. Harper. 341 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 
Leon D. Epstein 


R ANYONE who has not read 
another recent analysis of France's 
troubles, this book provides an in- 
formed and well-balanced general ac- 
count. For the minority already im- 
mersed in the growing body of litera- 
ture on “what’s wrong with France,” 
Schoenbrun may offer less that is 
new even though the perceptiveness 
of his judgments remains to commend 
the book. 


The author’s intimate acquaintance 
with French politics is based mainly 
on a decade’s experience as the Paris 
correspondent of CBS. Earlier Mr. 
Schoenbrun had pursued the obvious- 
ly helpful specialization of Romance 
languages, which he taught in New 
York City schools. It is good that the 
dust-jacket makes this last identifica- 
tion. Otherwise the reader might sus- 
pect that Schoenbrun had once been 
a physician. The volume is cast in 
the form of an elaborate case-history, 
and its language is liberally studded 
with medical metaphors. For exam- 
ple, Schoenbrun’s diagnosis is that 
“France is still suffering from an ex- 
cess of Red cells on the Left but that 
the danger of a hemorrhage is no 
longer acute.” In fairness, however, 
it must be said that this kind of writ- 
ing does not seriously interfere with 
an otherwise straightforward presen- 
tation, and that happily Schoenbrun 
himself seems to tire of surgical terms 
in the last half of the book. 


With the author’s judgments, it is 
hard to find fault. He is sympathetic 
but not infatuated with France. The 
book is based on the sound principle 
that France remains important to us 
even in her reduced circumstances, 
and that the nation’s vices ought to 
be understood and not simply de- 
plored. Furthermore, Schoebrun is 





careful to stress the overriding fact 
that “France is the only major power 
on the continent of Europe that has 
remained loyal to its democratic tra- 
ditions in this century of totalitarian- 
ism.” In this perspective, the recur- 
rent cabinet crises appear less than 
catastrophic even if serious enough 
as evidence of the underlying po- 
litical difficulties that Schoenbrun 
describes. 

In addition to the expected domes- 
tic political material and a long sec- 
tion on colonial and foreign policies, 
As France Goes also contains useful, 
if necessarily abbreviated, discussions 
of historical background, economic 
development, and the French way of 
life generally. A most suggestive spe- 
cial point is Schoenbrun’s criticism 
of the French educational system. 
Among French institutions, he be 
lieves that it is the educational sys- 
tem that is “most responsible for the 
lack of community spirit that divides 
the French people and weakens their 
government.” His specific charge is 
that individual academic competition 
among children is encouraged at the 
expense of education for citizenship. 


Moderation Isn't It 


Go SouTtH To Sorrow, by Carl T. 
Rowan. Random House. 246 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by 
James McBride Dabbs 


VEN THOUGH I am a white 

Southerner, I find much to praise 
and little to blame in Carl Rowan’s 
recent book on his region and mine, 
Go South to Sorrow. 

It was to be expected that the book 
would be interesting. A crack re- 
porter for the Minneapolis Tribune, 
and the author of two earlier books, 
South of Freedom and The Pitiful 
and the Proud, Rowan had to write 
interestingly of recent trips through 
his native South. Especially good are 
the stories of Gus Courts and of the 
bus boycott in Montgomery. 

But Rowan’s objectivity is even 
more notable. As a Negro he might 
well have been tempted to bitter- 
ness. He does not show it. He 
exhibits a faint scorn for certain 
liberals, those moderates who want 
to move so slowly that even the 
direction of their movement is doubt- 
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ful. His dominant emotion is com- 
passion, even more for the whites 
than for the Negroes. Along with 
this goes a frank recognition of his 
own uncertainty: the question, for 
instance, as to whether he is more 
concerned for the South and the 
nation than for the Negro. The man 
who wrote this book is a man with 
a good heart who is still seeking to 
learn not merely the facts but also 
their meaning. 

He reveals the basic problem. The 
main factors seem to be three: the 
fearfulness of a great number olf 
Southern whites, the increasing de 
termination of a great number ol 
Negroes, and a dynamic world situa- 
tion energized by communism and 
color. 

If I have any criticism of Rowan’'s 
book, it is in connection with the first 
of these factors. The author presents 
the fearfulness and confusion of the 
white South and says truly, “It is the 
white man who enslaves himself.” I 
have the feeling, however, that this 
white man may appear to one who 
does not know him as somewhat of 
a monster: his actions and attitudes, 
which Rowan describes accurately, 
seem so unreasonable. I don’t know 
that the author could have avoided 
this in a fairly brief book. The un- 
reasonableness of the white South 
today is the product of three hundred 
years. Forget this past and the white 
Southerner is indeed a monster. | 
dare say Rowan remembers it but 
lacked the space to include it. 

The new, resistant spirit of the 
Negro appears in many of the pages. 
It is especially apparent in the stories 
of Gus Courts and Martin Luther 
King. It is suggested, ominously, in 
reference to some younger Negroes, 
especially veterans, that they may not 
find, or may not accept, such quiet 
leadership as King’s. 

And then there is the world. This 
is the new, compelling factor in Row- 
an’s book: the billion and a half col- 
ored people of the world and their 
rising demand for freedom and re- 
spect. Rowan has been to India since 
he wrote South of Freedom, and he 
speaks now with urgency of the need 
for this nation to attack resolutely 
its own color problem. He knows 
that though the South is the main 
locus of this problem, the problem 
itself is national, and the nation, 
not merely the South, advances o1 


retreats as we face it or fail to face 
it. Im the eyes of the world it is 
America which hangs in the balance. 

It is indeed “A Time for Weeping” 
when we, who have so much, lack 
the leaders to tell us what we have. 
But the recognition of our sorrow 
does not relieve us from action. As 
Rowan says, men have to struggle 
both to attain and maintain free- 
dom, and today’s “moderation” is 
hardly enough. 


Dauntless Dulles 


JOHN Foster DULLES: A BIOGRAPHY, 
by John Robinson Beal. Harper. 331 
pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by 


David C. Williams 


UR Secretary of State has once 

more been holding hands with a 
henchman of Henry Luce. Thanks to 
the human interest John Robinson 
Beal weaves into his John Foster 
Dulles: A Bography, one can readily 
reconstruct the scene. Dulles has 
poured himself “a rye on the rocks, 
topped with a little water, which he 
stirs with his index finger and then 
licks the finger.” Young Beal sits at his 
feet. The four walls of the room 
vanish, and the Secretary is seen at 
the helm, navigating the ship of state 
with as sure a touch as he steers his 
own boat about his own Duck Island 
Every squall, every hidden rock is 
foreseen (or, if not, the captain can 
always pop into his cabin and suit 
ably alter the log book so that future 
historians will recognize that it was 
foreseen). 

Seldom has art so improved upon 
nature as in this apparently artless 
narrative. It is instructive to compare 
the order which Dulles imposes upon 
events with the chaos of good inten 
tions which emerges from Robert | 
Donovan's earlier “inside” story of 
the Administration, Eisenhower: The 
Inside Story. For instance, Beal 
speaks of McCarthy's influence as 
having “atrophied in the face of 
responsible handling of executive 
authority.” Donovan, on the con- 
trary, sees no “carefully planned, de- 
liberate strategy” in the Administra- 
tion’s handling of the Senator. Beal 
sees the “unleashing” of Chiang 
Kai-shek as a master-stroke of policy; 
Donovan records the fact that “a dif- 
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ference of opinion persists within 
the government as to the value of the 
order. Some still regard it as a bit of 
psychological tomfoolery that did 
more harm than good.” 

Again, in the case of Indo-China, 
Beal portrays Dulles as the master of 
events, frustrated only by the timid 
British. There is no echo of the 
divisions within the Administration 
which Donovan recounts under a 
chapter heading, “Dilemma Over 
Indo-China.” Unlike Donovan, Beal 
apparently did not sense “the lack of 
zeal among the American people for 
intervention,” nor does he note the 
characteristic prudence of the Presi- 
dent as reflected in “all of the sev- 
eral conditions he prescribed” [for 
American action in Indo-China] 
which, as Donovan candidly admits, 
“were most unlikely to be fulfilled 
The sum of [Eisenhower's] influ- 
ence, therefore, tended from 
rather than toward military inter 
vention of any kind.” 

Not a word of Donovan's friendly 
but not sycophantic account of the 
Administration has even been dis 
avowed by any of its leading officials. 
By way of contrast, Dulles already has 
contradicted Beal twice—denying the 
existence of any American comumit- 
ment to Chiang Kai-shek to defend 
Quemoy and Matsu and denying like- 
wise that the withdrawal of the offe1 
of American aid for the Aswan Dam 
truly major gambit in the 
cold war,” aimed at forcing a Middle 
East showdown with the _ Soviet 
Union. 


away 


was a 


Perhaps Beal did not sufficiently 
realize that, even over a_ friendly 
rock-and-rye, his idol was speaking as 
a lawyer making out a case for a 
client—in this case his favorite client, 
himself. If so, this would appear 
strange, for Beal time and again re- 
marks upon the failure of Dulles’ 
critics to make allowance for his 
legal training, and thus see that there 
was nothing extraordinary, for in- 
stance, in Dulles’ writing a platform 
for the Republican Convention in 
1952 which roundly condemned the 
very policies with which he had, as a 
high official of the State Department 
under Secretary Acheson, been inti- 
mately associated. Of course, since 
the founding of our republic, a high 
proportion of our leading politicians 
have been lawyers—but, lacking 
Dulles’ brilliance, they have not per- 
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the 
them 


ceived that 
privilege of 
selves at will. 


this gave them 
contradicting 


The glimpse Beal gives us into 
Dulles’ private world is as interesting 
for what it leaves out as for what it 
includes. There is nothing about dis 
armament, nothing about technical 
and economic cooperation, nothing 
about the steps toward the interna- 
tional use of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes—all subjects from 
which, apparently, the Secretary dis 
engaged himself in order to concen- 
trate on his chosen art of “brinkman- 
ship.” The brink, incidentally, ap 
pears to be a very lonely place. 
Among those who find no place be 
side the dauntless Dulles is—sur- 
prisingly—Richard Nixon. His single 
appearance comes on page 256, in 
connection with his attempt to define 
neutralism. Can it be that Dulles does 
not fancy Nixon's chances for 1960 
as highly as most Washington ob- 
servers do? If not, we would be con- 
fronted with the one instance in 
Dulles’ long career in which he has 
not attempted to ingratiate himself 
with those in power, or rising to it 


Recent Fiction 


by E. Nelson Hayes 


NDER the blows of military de 

feat, runaway inflation, and mass 
unemployment, the German middle- 
class of the 1920s was re-formed into 
an instrument of aggressive hatred 
and blind irrationality, ready to be 
whetted by Adolf Hitler. 


Of those bitter years immediately 
following World War I, Erich Re 
marque has written a new and major 
novel, the tragi-comic The Black Obe 
lisk (Harcourt, Brace. 434 pp. $4.50), 
which itself is illustrative of the 
manic-depressive mood of Germany in 
1923. Much of the plot is devoted to 
the primitive theme of individual su 
vival, as the characters daily meet the 
threat of an inflation which finally 
devalued the currency to the point 
where one gold mark was worth a 
trillion paper Remarque has 
crowded his novel with improbable 
events, preposterous circumstances, 
and much weltschmerz counterpoint 
ed against cynical aphorisms. Each of 
the many characters appears against 
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a backdrop that suggests Nazism or 
precarious individualism and death 
as the future. Already the stomp of 
storm troopers is heard in the wings. 

Through war-time and war-torn 
Germany, and along the African and 
Russian fronts went Sven Hassel, a 
young Dane drafted into the Nazi 
army in 1940, who served in a penal 
regiment forced into the most desper- 
ate, dangerous action. His amateurish 
The Legion of the Damned (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. 277 pp. $3.75) 
is a “documentary novel” which could 
be more accurately described as em- 
bellished autobiography. In imita- 
tion of Hemingway and especially 
Remarque, here are the organized 
brutalities of modern warfare, in 
which a man becomes two beings, the 


automaton capable of every atrocity 
and indecency, and the homo sapiens 
who hates what he does. 

Hassel seems not to be aware of 
the split, for while he dedicates ev- 
ery page of the book to the need for 
a peaceful world, he recounts shame- 
ful acts without shame, and even 
argues for the discipline of totalitar- 
ian control in the future to attain 
peace. So completely was the one side 
of his nature dominated by Nazi 
psychology that when he escaped 
trom a Russian prison camp, where 
lite was at least tolerable, he made his 
way back to the German army, to 
fight another day. 

The last days of the Nazi regime 
and the occupation of eastern Ger 
many by the Russians are dramatical 
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ly retold in the third of Theodore 
Plievier’s novels about cities. Berlin 
(Doubleday. 446 pp. $4.50) is an- 
other example of the dehumanizing 
of the novel through the use of an 
inanimate object or a series of his- 
torical events as the “hero,” and of 
the subordination of characters to 
it. In this respect, it marks an ex- 
treme from Remarque’s despairing 
individualism. 

In the first two-thirds of the novel, 
Plievier has written a script for the 


Walpurgisnacht during which the 
Nazis were drowned in the blood 


bath of Berlin, 1945. We see Hitler 
and National Socialism as negations 
of the spirit of life. In the last sec 
tion, in which Plievier shifts his 
focus and his “hero,” he uses the oc- 
cupation to suggest that the Russians 
have merely replaced one evil with 
another, each being essentially the 
same. Yet the human spirit of Berlin 
endures, the men and women of the 
great city do survive, and Plievier 
can look to a time when “the moral 
world and the technical world are 
one,” when justice, wisdom, courage, 
truth, honor, and charity will reign. 
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FEDERATION Robert J. Alexander § Ailene Whitehead 
Mitchell Loeb Barbara Graymont 
oane Bruno Rother Eli Rosenblatt 
303 Fourth Ave. Emmet Groseclose Emil Bromberg 
Lome W : NY Elsie Ehret Darlington Hoopes, Jr 
New York 10, N.Y. Caleb Smith John Lyons 
Room 516 Harald Charbnau Morris Polin 





| want to join the Socialist Party-Social Democratic 
Federation (Includes subscription to the Socialist Name 


Call.) 


|} | want to join the Young People’s Socialist League, 
Socialist Party-Social Democratic Federation, Room 
516, 303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (includes City Zone State 
subscription to the Socialist Call.) 
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the same social and mental condi- 
tion that made Nazism possible—a 
rigid class and caste system, a ten- 
dency toward mysticism or irrational- 
ity, and a strong feeling of aggressive- 
ness. Three new novels suggest some 
of these ingredients. 

Birthright by Lettie H. Rogers 
(Simon and Schuster. 308 pp. $3.50) 
cannot be summed through plot, for 
it poses the problem of Negro-white 
relationships in all their complexity. 
A teacher forced to resign because of 
her support of desegregation; the 
suicide of a middle-aged man who is 
not permitted to give land to a 


Best Book 
Contest 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. 
All types of manuscripts invited. For 
Contest rules and details of famous 
publishing plan, write for Brochure PR. 
PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
Jistribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. KRESS 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








YIPEE! ANOTHER PACKAGE 
FROM ‘CIFIC NEW ENGLAND 


Joia the glee club, send $1. We'll select for 
you, make you glee-el Or you select from 
ovr ‘bare stage’ Topsy-like catalog. Some say 
it’s a collector's item. We say only, it’s good 
fun, it’s real free-el 
PACIFIC NEW ENGLAND CO., INC. 
Box 1152, Studio City, Calif. 














TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


row are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we ean pub- 
sh, promote d distribute your book, as we 
uve done for ndreds of other writers All 
subjests considere New authors welcomed 
Write today Sookie It's free. 


VANTAGE PRESS 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In Calif. 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
» Washington, D.C., 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W 





Negro; the grasping greed of a 
woman who “buys up” the town in 
order to feed her own ego and prove 
her superiority to her husband; the 
self-willed death of their son— 
through them Miss Rogers analyzes 
some of the sources of prejudice. 
While technically unsatisfactory, the 
novel is an honest, courageous, and 
thoughtful book which transcends 
the oversimplification too common in 
fiction of this sort. 

In The Rapids (Houghton Mifflin 
288 pp. $3.50), Basil Davidson relates 
the loss of colonial pomp and power 
in a Portuguese territory in Equatori- 
al Africa. Writing a quiet, restrained 
prose, he plots the transformation of 
an admired, respected “old-timer” 
who supports the status quo into a 
reluctant but morally and socially 
committed advocate of Negro rights 
and liberties. His characters range 
from the stupid, selfish, arrogant 
colonist to the fuzzy liberal, and in- 
clude the half-caste daughter of the 
hero, who marries a European-educat- 
ed African who has returned to be- 
come the leader of his people. Dav- 
idson presents each character as a 
human being compounded of good 
and evil, yet he also gently pledges 
himself to the rightness of the Negro 
cause. 

Novels such as these two may do 
much to help bridge the terrible 
chasm between the races. It is less 
certain whether Geoffrey Wagner's 
Rage on the Bar (Noonday. 272 pp 
$3.50) will contribute much to the 
need. An angry book by an angry 
man, this novel about an ..naginary 
island—one not unlike Nicholas 
Monsarrat’s—gives a completely bi- 
ased and unrealistic picture of the 
British colonial; he is depicted as 
the white-man’s-burden type whose 
attitudes and actions are wholly in 
defensible from a social or a moral 
viewpoint. Wagner carefully em 
ploys sex, liquor, and brutality to re 
inforce his message of hatred against 
the old-style imperialist. If this sort 
of tactic is wrong for Ruark and 
Monsarrat, then of course it is equal- 
ly wrong for Wagner even when we 
igree with him 


Briefly Noted 





The healthiest, most effective anti 
dote against fanaticism and the other 
“isms” is humor, especially satire. No 
one can read Vladimir Nabokov’s 


wonderfully ludicrous extravaganza, 
Pnin (Doubleday. 181 pp. $3.50), 
about a refugee professor of Russian 
in an American college, without lov- 
ing its eccentric hero and without a 
renewed faith in the ultimate worth 
of Everyman. 


The Short Reign of Pippin Ib 
(Viking. 188 pp. $3), which author 
John Steinbeck describes as a “fabri- 
cation,” relates the ridiculous conse- 
quences when a_ descendant of 
Charlemagne is made ruler of France 
in mid-Twentieth Century. It is an 
entertaining satire on advertising, 
witch-hunting, and a dozen other 
follies and foibles of standardization 
and conformism. 


A more bitter, ironic satire was the 
weapon of Nathaniel West, whose 
Complete Works (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. 421 pp. $5) has been issued 
in an omnibus volume. Most of us 
know his Miss Lonelyhearts about a 
newspaperman who conducts an ad 
vice-to-the-lovelorn column, and The 
Day of the Locust, probably the best 
novel yet to be written about Holly 
wood. These are included, along with 
his juvenile The Dream Life of Balso 
Snell, a surrealistic fantasy, and A 
Cool Million. 


In The Hell Bent Kid (Norton. 219 
pp. $3), Charles O. Locke has intelli 
gently used fate and character to cre 
ate an unusually adult Western about 
a young man of gentle heart and 
deadly rifle. 

From Zero Press, one of the many 
small, but vitally important little pub 





THE REVIEWERS 


FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN is a4 professor 
of English at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He is the author of “Freudianism 
and the Literary Mind,” “The Modern 
Novel in America, 1900-1950,” “The 
Twenties: American Writing in the Post- 
war Decade,” and co-editor of “William 
Faulkner: Two Decades of Criticism.” 
ERIC GOLDMAN, a professor of history 
at Princeton, wrote “Rendezvous with 
Destiny” and “The Crucial Decade 
America 1945-1955." OWEN STRATTON 
is chairman of the department of po 
litical science at Wellesley College 
LEON EPSTEIN is a professor of political 
science at the University of Wisconsin 
JAMES McBRIDE DABBS is a Southern 
farmer whose avocation is writing. He 
is working on a book on race relations 
DAVID C. WILLIAMS is editor of ADA 
World. E. NELSON HAYES has taught 
English at several Eastern colleges and 
is now an editor for a Boston publisher 
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lishing firms that still issue experi 
mental works and books of somewhat 
esoteric appeal, come three especially 
interesting volumes. Brothers and Sis 
ters by Ivy Compton-Burnett (273 pp 
$3.75) is a tragic tale of incest written 
in an intense, ironic, almost explosive 
prose A Thirsty Evil (154 pp S35 
contains seven short stories of sin and 
sex by one of America’s most percep 
tive young writers, Gore Vidal. And 
Zero Anthology No. 8 includes ex 
cerpts from Sartre’s disturbing politi 
cal satire, Nekrassov, several fine 
stories by Paul Bowles, Samuel Bec 





CLASSIFIED 





BOOKS 





KOINONIA FARMS, Georgia's embattled inter- 
racial community, is surveyed in “The American 
Intentional Communities,” Henrik F. Infield’s study 
n the sociology of cooperation. Cloth, $3; paper 


$2. Community Press, Box A, Glen Gardner, N. J 





MAY | find the book you want? Free search 
service. Marcia Haskells, 122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 





GOOD USED BOOKS. Fact & fiction. Lists sent 
Martha Fein, Box 4818, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





FOLKSONGS, offbeat ballads by JOE ARONSON 
& guitar for kids & elders. Parties, meetings etc 
Travel Middle Atlantic area. 126 S. 19th St 
Phila. 3, Pa. or LOcust 4-3075 





FOR RENT 





CAPE COD this summer? Two comfortable va- 
cation-housekeeping apartments in teacher's sum- 
mer home (one 2-room, one 4-room with fire- 
place) overlooking Bay. Illustrated folder 

Or like to buy 2¥2-room cottage on premises? 
Franklin stove, all modern conveniences, fully 
furnished, small price. Mrs. C. W. Smith, Wheeler 
School, Providence, R. |. 





FOR SALE 


ket, and Henri Calet, as wel 
pieces by lesser known writers 
Andre Soubiran has tried to match 
the success of his The Doctors and 
The Healing Oath 
i sane inmate ol an insane 
While as fiction Bedlam P 
319 pp. 93.95) Is little 
monstrous cast alter 
does point up what despite much pub 


with a novel about 
svylum 
utnam 
more than one 
study another, 1 
licity remains an urgent need not only 
in France but America——a 
tolerant 


attituds 


ilso in 
understanding, and 
mentally 


more 
helpful 
ill 


toward the 


Philadelphia city limits, Holme Avenue 
one mile east of Pennypack Circle, $19,950 up 
Write 5 Longford Street, Philadelphia 36, Pa., or 


phone Morris Milgram, Elmwood 7-4356 


within 





3-line NAME & ADDRESS stamp 
ing, black plastic carrying case—AIRMAILED—$1 
Deluxe EMBLEM Model—$2. Write for catalog of 
emblems.) Kraft & Lunsford, Box 2, Main P.O 
Los Angeles 53 


automatic ink 


Calif 





ORGANIC dried fruits and vitamins. Raw peanut 
butter—Herbs. Write for our health food cir 
cular. Liss Health Food Center, 1320 Devon 
Chicago 40, Ill 





PUBLICATIONS 





MAPPING THE UNCONSCIOUS, by Lucy Freemar 
author of Fight Against Fears, lead article in the 
current issue of ETC., A Review of Genera 
Semantics. Four dollars a year, trial issue one 
dollar. Write Department 11, 400 West North 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 a year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pe 





SOCIAL ORDER. Interested in social issues? You 
need this 48-page monthly treating Housing 
Legal Reform, Conservatism, Religion and Plenty 
Family, Progressive Taxes, MRA, Lobbies, etc 
Send $2 for introductory 8 months. Institute of 
Social Order, Box P, 3908 Westminster Place, St 
Lovis 8, Mo. 





DID IT WORK? That “Test Case”? It certainly 
showed that The Progressive has loyal readers 
all over the country. The response was not so 
great that I’ve had to hire help to handle it, 
but good enough to warrant another try. So 

. if you want beautiful tweeds from the fam- 
ous AVOCA HANDWEAVERS in Ireland, or an 
outsize blanket, or a baby blanket; real Bleeding 
Madras for your own sewing; handblocked Rajah 
and striped Bihar cottons; delectable Siamese 
silk stoles, scarves, neckties; those fabulous Aran 
sweaters, or yarn and instructions for knitting 
them; a kilt made to your measure in Edinburgh, 
or imported tartans in rare earthy “old colours,” 
or “ancient” or customary colors . just write 
Carol Brown, Dept. PR, Putney, Vt. Samples, 
but please be specific. 





SEEKING A CONTEMPORARY HOUSE—in striking 
atmosphere conducive to writing, painting? Live 
at Greenbelt Knoll, 19 homes surrounded by 
woods, including two acre private park, yet 
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SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns, 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c for all lists 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota. 





WANTED 





SITUATION WANTED. Clinic Manager 
20-doctor group, would like to relocate with 
community-sponsored health center, hospital or 
prepaid health plan, as administrator or man 
ager. Write XY, c/o The Progressive. 


now with 





BECAUSE marriage and subsequent parenthood 
coincided with the expiration of a two-year en 
titlement of Gi education my progress towards 
a career in Anthropology and Social Science has 
been interrupted for over a year now. If you 
can suggest how | may overcome this problem 
! will appreciate your letters. Don Vanderhider 
209 Washington St., +12, San Antonio 


Texas 
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$5.00 at most bookstores 
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time 


to plant 


ideas 





Send The Progressive for five months to: 


Name 
Address 


City ioalaieen Zone... State 
This one is $1 


Zone State 


This one is $1 


This one is FREE! 


Sent by 
Address 


City.. Zone. State 


Enclosed $2 [] Check here if you 


wish us to select readers from our lists. 








3 for $2 


. .. time to plant progressive ideas, among 
your friends and in your community . . . and 
here are the tools: 3 five-month introductory 
subscriptions to The Progressive for only $2! 


Treat a fair-minded friend, or delight a 
stranger ... introduce The Progressive 
to your community newspaper editor, a 
clergyman, trade union leader, teacher, 
legislator . . . place it in your public or college 
library ... or help build understanding 


with friends across the sea. 


If you wish, we will select people abroad 
who are eager to read Tie Progressive 
but who can’t subscribe because of 
currency restrictions. 


Join today in this cooperative low-cost 
effort to extend the readership and the 
influence of The Progressive! 
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